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Chairman Wm. A. Free, Sr., of the Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Canners Association, reporting 
at the Convention meeting of the N.C.A. Board of Directors on 
the accomplishments of the program. On the platform at the 


left is President E. E. Willkie and at right Executive Secretary 
Carlos Campbell. The report was made before a back drop of 
displays of the various features of the 1954 campaign. 
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48th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION | 


Chicago Illinois, February 19-23, 1955 


GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, February 19 


PRESIDING: E. E. Willkie, President National Canners Association 


GREETINGS TO THE 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


by 
E. E. WILLKIE 


elcome to the 48th Annual Conven- 

I want to take this opportunity to 

‘k the membership for having let me 

‘e them as their President during this 

‘ year. It has been a very stimulat- 
- and pleasant experience. 


We have a very fine Convention; opti- 
‘m fills the air. They tell me that 
' the first time in a generation the 
onomists have all agreed that business 
good; business is going to stay good. 


/he statisticians tell us that there is an 
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‘er- expanding population and in the 
‘xt 25 years we are going to have to 
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produce 40 per cent more food than we 
are producing today. Truly the country 
and the canning industry have a very 
bright future. I am optimistic. With the 
statisticians and with the economists I 
believe that we have a very bright and 
glorious future. But when you and I 
go back home to get to our individual 
problems, our own specific problems, let 
us remember that in this industry pro- 
ducing 99 per cent of demand means 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
110 per cent of demand means failure 
and fear and futulity. Let us remember 
that the successful operator is the oper- 
ator who maintains that delicate balance 
between supply and demand; the man 
who packs what he can sell and sells 
what he packs at a profit. Let’s not 
leave any casualties behind; let’s all go 
forward together. I thank you. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Mr. Fred C. Heinz, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee and 1952 Presi- 
dent of the Association, presented the 
following slate of officers and directors 
which was unanimously approved: Presi- 
dent, George B. Morrill, Jr., Burnham 
and Morrill Company, Portland, Maine; 
Vice-President, William U. Hudson, First 
Vice-President, Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Oakland, California; Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carlos Campbell, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Morrill is a third generation mem- 
ber of the family that helped to found 
the Burnham & Morrill Company over a 
hundred years ago. The 41 year old 
executive, a Yale man, spent two years 
with the American Can Company Re- 
search Department at Maywood, Illinois, 
and then joined the family business. He 
has been a Director of the firm since 
1937. 

Mr. Hudson entered the canning busi- 
ness in 1922. He assumed his present 
duties with Gerber in 1943. He has 
served on the NCA Administrative 
Council, on the Raw Products Committee 
and the Western Laboratory Committee. 

New NCA Directors are: Frederick 
Bird, Medomak Canning Co., Rockland, 
Maine; Charles S. Bridges, Libby, Mc- 
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Neill & Libby, Chicago, Ill.; M. E. Brood- 
ing, California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, California; Carlton Clifton, Carlton 
Clifton & Sons, Milford, Delaware; 
Robert C. Cosgrove, Green Giant Com- 
pany, LeSueur, Minnesota; George 
Davidson, Foster Canning, Inc., Napol- 
eon, Ohio; Ralph Day, Marshall Canning 
Co., Hampton, Iowa; Samuel E. W. Friel, 
S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, Maryland; 
Henry McK. Haserot, Hawaiian Canner- 
ies Co., Ltd., Kapaa, Kauai, T. H.; 
Richard R. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, 
Inc., New Holstein, Wisconsin; Wesley 
Jense, Pleasant Grove Canning Co., 
Pleasant Grove, Utah; Max Lehmann, 
Northwest Packing Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon; T. N. Lyons, Morgan Packing Co., 
Ine., Austin, Indiana; D. E. Martinelli, 
Lake County Cannery, Inc., Upper Lake, 
California; Walter W. Maule, Mushroom 
Cooperative Canning Co., Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania; Arthur Mendonca, 
F. E. Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; B. E. Richmond, Richmond-Chase 
Co., San Jose, California; Daniel Rosen- 
baum, Sugar Rose Canning Co., Tampa, 
Florida; C. L. Rumberger, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Ry- 
land Thomas, Thomas & Drake Canning 
Co., Haskell, Oklahoma; Elmer Williams, 
DeJean Packing Co., Braithwaite, Louis- 
iana; Walter W. Wilson, Silver Creek 
Preserving Corp., Silver Creek, New 
York; Irving Goldfeder, Hunt Foods, 
Ine., Fullerton, California; W. Allen 
Markham, Markham Bros. & Co., Okee- 
chobee, Florida. 


THE CANNER IN A 
CONSUMPTION ECONOMY 


Summary of an address By 
RALPH D. PAINE, JR. 
Publisher of “Fortune” magazine 


Mr. Paine reminded his large and at- 
tentive audience of the outstanding sell- 
ing job the food industry had turned in 
since the war . . . increasing the percen- 
tage of consumer income spent for food 
from 24 to 27 per cent, an increase 
roughly equaling 7 billion dollars ... 
“The equivalent of a pretty good size 
industry in itself.” He defined “selling” 
as “Everything that contributes to the 
saleability of a product from the time it 
is conceived until it is finally used up or 
worn out.” 


Exploring the possibility of the food 
industry holding this enormous share of 
consumer income now that other indus- 
tries like automobile and clothing are 
making a determined drive to get it 
back, the publishing executive (1) noted 
the continuing rising in population—over 
200 million by 1975. (2) called atten- 
tion to the fact that when the 37 million 
post-war babies reach teen-age (3800 
calories a day compared with 200 calor- 
ier for the six year old) they’ll eat more 
and better food than they do now to the 
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National Canners Association 
Pacific American Fisheries 
Bellingham, Wash. 


tune of about 2 billion dollars. (3) em- 
phasized that productivity is rising faster 
than population and (4) said that the 
U. S. has arrived at a true consumption 
economy. In other words, we’re over 
the hump from the standpoint of capital- 
ization, so that the only problem is to 
keep consumers consuming. He warned 
however, that if we don’t do just that, 
and should there occur “a sudden na- 
tional feeling that it is smart to be 
thrifty—for one year—it would bring 
on a catastrophe that would shake. the 
world.” He cited the savings sprees of 
1951, when consumer sales of home ap- 
pliances dropped off sharply, as an ex- 
ample of how even moderate shifts in 
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consumer attitudes can effect our 
economy. 

Mr. Paine said that, “any industry 
which can shift its share of the entire 
consumer market three percentage points 
—up—is some industry.” He pointed out 
that food is now taking such an extra- 
ordinary share of the consumer dollar 
that in a very real sense everyone else 
in the consumer field has to sell against 
food. 

The larger question, he said, “is how 
successful will our efforts be concerning 
what America produces. The limiting 
factor in this new consumption economy 
is not production, but sales. There is 
hardly an industry in the country in 
which the production men are not itching 
to open the throttle. If they did, of 
course, we would all soon drown in a 
sea of surplus goods. 

“The primary job in business today is 
to keep the consumer buying. To keep 
him buying steadily and to persuade him 
steadily to buy more. 

“If the apparatus of American selling 
can keep people buying, keep them buy- 
ing steadily and steadily buying more it 
will have worked a greater wonder in 
the world than American production. 
Sell more canned foods, sell better can- 
ned foods, but above all, sell. That way 
it can be truly said of you that what is 
good for the canning industry is good 
for the U. S. A.” 


THE EISENHOWER ECONOMY 


Summary of an Address By 


THE HONORABLE 
GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Mr. Humphrey explained in question 
and answer form, the economic principles 
which the Eisenhower Administration is 
trying to perpetuate and strengthen. 

Q.—(1) Has the Administration aban- 
doned its program of trying to balance 
the budget? 

Absolutely not. Record shows that 
progress has been good even though we 
have not reached the goal. Deficit in 
fiscal 1953 was 9.5 billion dollars. In 
1954, 3.1 billion. Fiscal 1955 looks like 
4.5 billion, but the new budget for fiscal 
1956 cuts the deficit to 2.4 billion dollars, 
maybe less if revenue holds up. 


Q.—(2) Why haven’t we cut Govern- 
ment spending faster? 

We cannot switch from years of deficit 
spending to a balanced budget in too 
short a time because production of Gov- 
ernment spending puts people out of 
work. If done too fast, they cannot |e 
absorbed by industry. Too, in these pe1'- 
lous times our first obligation to the 
Nation is to provide adequately for our 
security. 

Q.—(3) Why has this administration 
cut so much from the defense budget’ 

Sixty-five per cent, or 40.5 billion do!- 
lars a year goes for National security. 
Of the remaining 21.9 billion dollars, 14.3 
billion dollars or 24 per cent of the total 
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budget goes for interest on the debt and 
other fixed charges. That leaves only 
7.1 billion or 11 per cent of the total 
buiget for other so called civilian agen- 
cies of governnienit. Now it simply fol- 
lows that if any large cuts in spending 
are to be made, they must largely come 
—lut carefully and wisely made—from 
the heavy total of defense. We are 
spending an estimated 34 billion dollars, 
almost three times what we were spend- 
ing when Korea broke out for an Army 
twice the size, even after the proposed 
cuts are made. 

Q.—(4) Have we cut too much from 
our security ? 

No. The reductions that we have made 
in spending for defense have not reduced 
our armed strength. What we are doing 
is shifting some of the emphasis from 
man to machine. : 

Q.—(5) Can’t we cut spending and 
balance the budget by just eliminating 
all foreign aid? 

That program is neither simple nor 
wise. Certainly it is better to put mili- 
tary equipment in the hands of our 
friends overseas so that they can help to 
defend themselves if the need comes 
rather than also send American boys to 
handle those weapons with all the poten- 
tial loss in lives and national wealth, as 
well as the human anxiety that is 
involved. 

Q.—(6) In view of the big reductions 
in expenditures that have been made 
could the budget have been balanced? 

Yes, if we had not accompanied the 
heavy cuts we made in spending with 
substantial tax cuts, we would have bal- 
anced the budget. The tax cuts were 
made to help cushion the shock of re- 
duced government expenses. 

Q.—(7) Will there be further tax 
cuts? 

Not this year if the administration has 
its way. Later yes. 

Q—(8) If you are going to cut taxes 
for the next year, how can you ever bal- 
ance the budget? 


We ean and will do both. We will 


keep trying to cut government spending 
further. As the country continues to 
grow and a broader tax base is provided 
there is no reason why we can’t have 
both a balanced budget and lower tax 
rates, provided only that world condi- 
tions continue to improve. 

Q.—(9) Why do you have to raise the 
debt limit if you are really cutting 
spending as you claim? 

We had no leeway under the debt limit 
as we entered our first full fiscal year 
1954. There was little we could do be- 
yond carrying out the spending that had 
already been planned and paying the 
bills that ‘were presented. These pre- 
vious commitments plus the wide sea- 
sonal variations in collection of corporate 
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income taxes made some elasticity in the 
debt limit absolutely essential. 

Q.—(10) Is borrowing outside the debt 
limit necessarily improper? 

No, not necessarily. Out of the gen- 
eral budget yes, but if the government is 
acquiring or operating earning assets, 
it is perfectly proper that they should 
be independently financed. A toll road 
is a good example. 


Q.—(11) Is the government improving 
its debt structure? 

Yes, the enormous debt is too heavy 
for short time maturities. We are mak- 
ing progress slowly in lengthening the 
average maturities but we must move 
slowly so as to not upset our sensitive 
economy. 

Q.—(12) Will there be more long term 
issues ? 

Yes. 

Q.—(13) Have we permanently stop- 
ped inflation? : 

Our record of the past two years has 
been good. Value of the dollar has 
changed less than 1/5 of one cent be- 
tween January 1953 and today. This 
compares with a loss of 48 cents in the 
value of the dollar from 1939 to the 
time when this administration took 
office. 

Q.—(14) Isn’t a little inflation a good 
thing ? 

No! It is not and such thinking is 
very dangerous. Millions of Americans 
are earning more dollars today than they 
did twenty years ago. In many cases 
there is a real improvement in that they 
have better homes, automobiles, ete. On 
the other hand, through dollar devalua- 
tion, large numbers of persons on fixed 
incomes and persons who have put aside 
savings for retirement at old age have 
been cruelly hurt. 

Q.—(15) What is the prospect for 
more jobs in this country? 

Confidence in government is increas- 
ing. As it does, people not only save 
money but will invest their savings pro- 
viding the funds for new plants, new 
equipment, new and better ways of mak- 
ing more things. Hence, more jobs. 

Q.—(16) What is the economic outlook 
today ? 

The economic downturn of last year is 
behind us. In general the economy is 
now moving upward on a broad front 
though there are some lines and areas 
still depressed. Unemployment in Jan- 
uary was 3.3 million, an increase of: 500,- 
000 over the previous month and 200,000 
over January a year ago. But, employ- 
ment in January was 60.2 million, or 
400,000 higher than last January. 


N ‘A Consumer and Trade Relations Committee at work at 
the Convention. Continuance of the program was unanimously 
and enthusiastically approved by the Board of Directors as a 


regular part of the budget. 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


By H. J. BARNES 
Chairman 


By unanimous approval, the member- 
ship (1) acknowledged a community of 
interest between grower and canner 
pledging its full energies and support 
to a better development of that under- 
standing. (2) Expressed opposition to 
interstate barriers by particularized 
state requirements—any regulation that 
specifies particularized labeling require- 
ments or prohibits ingredients author- 
ized by federal law or standardizes 
products to reflect local preferences, 
creates unwarranted interstate barriers 
and defeats the interest of consumers, 
canners and growers alike. (3) Com- 
mended the many agencies involved in 


the promotional work of the past year 
and expressed the Association’s indebt- 
edness to them. (4) expressed the Asso- 
ciation’s gratitude to Edward E. Willkie 
for the privilege of having had his qual- 
ities of leadership and of sharing so 
richly in his genial wisdom. (5) mourned 
the passing of Frank Armstrong, Sr., 
William E. Briathwaite, G. H. Clark, 
William Clapper, Berkeley A. Davis, Dr. 
J. Russell Esty, Jay E. Fitzgerald, 
Strickland Gillilan, W. F. Gohlke, J. 
Howard Hamilton, Dana M. Hubbard, 
Edward H. Jacob, Sr., Wilbur P. Kappler, 
Harvey H. Leininger, W. L. Rowlands, 
Norris H. Sanborn, Elton S. Shaw, Frank 
M. Shook, William J. Underwood. 


The Association also expressed appre- 
ciation to the staff and to the guest 
speakers and allied trades for their con- 
tributions to the 1955 Convention. 


MARKETING SESSION 


Saturday, February 19 


PRESIDING: Wm. A Free, Sr., Chairman, Consumer & Trade Relations Committee 


Canned Foods Merchandising 


NEW MERCHANDISING 
OPPORTUNITIES IN LOW 
HANDLING COSTS OF 
CANNED FOODS 


Summary of Paper by 
DON WHITE 
Don White, Inc. 


Mr. White made the first report of 
findings of NCA’s cost of handling study, 
just completed. It consisted of personal 
interviews with owners and/or execu- 
tives of 247 independents, voluntary and 
cooperative groups and corporate chains 
operating 34,113 stores and supermar- 
kets. Only about 5 per cent of these 
keep separate records of sales and ex- 
penses of the canned foods department. 
This means that few real facts are avail- 
able compared with figures available for 
the meat, “produce, dairy and bakery 
departments. 


Of the 5 per cent that do keep 
records, 34 per cent rank non-foods as 
having the lowest retail handling cost, 
twenty-four per cent rank bakery prod- 
ucts first, but these two commodities are 
handled partly or wholly by the manu- 
facturer or rack jobber. Next came can- 
ned foods, 22 per cent, frozen foods 6 
per cent, dairy products and groceries 
non-canned 5 per cent, produce 3 per 
cent, meat 1 per cent. 


MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Asked, “Which one single factor would 
you say is the most important in deter- 
mining your company policy with respect 
to giving extra sales and merchandising 
emphasis to a particular type of product 
or to a particular department?”, retail- 
ers replied: (1) Fast turnover, 39 per- 
cent. (2) high gross profit margin, 18 
percent. (3) big gross dollar volume, 15 
percent. (4) dramatic promotion values, 
11 percent. (5) big share of net profit 
dollars, 8 percent. (6) low handling cost, 
6 percent. (7) miscellaneous, 3 percent. 


To the man who believes that any busi- 
ness should be operated to make even a 
small net profit, the ranking of these 
responses might make grocery retailers 
look like philanthropists or like the fellow 
who lost money on every sale but was 
happy because he made so many sales. 


Canned foods nevertheless were re- 
garded favorably when scored against 
the above criterion. 49 percent of all re- 
tailers credit canned foods with from 20 
to 40 percent of their total sales—an 
average of 31 percent and 57 percent of 
them feel that canned foods share of 
total sales during the next 5 years will 
be as good or better than at present. 
There’s a wide range of opinion regard- 
ing turnover. Opinion ranges up to 52 
turns per year with an average of 15.3 
turns per year. On gross profit margin, 


GEORGE B. MORRILL, JR., President 
Nationa! Canners Association 
Burnham & Morrill Company 

Portland, Maine 


canned foods are reported to yield an 
aveage of 15.2 percent or approximately 
10 percent higher than the 13.7 percent 
reported for groceries non-canned. 


In view of this favorable opinion, it is 
startling to see that a majority 56 per- 
cent) also state that the amount of space 
in their stores is being kept the same 
for canned foods and that canned foods 
head the list of items for which retailers 
currently are decreasing space. Percent 
of retailers alloting the same _ space: 
canned 56.3; frozen 27.1; non-foods 52.6, 
Percent increasing: canned 19.8; frozen 
46.9; non-foods 22.3. Percent decreas- 
ing: canned 6.5; frozen 1.0; non-foods 2.0. 


Canners have an exciting merchandis- 
ing opportunity to supply retailers with 
more factual information about retail 
sales, handling costs and earning poten- 
tials that can result from increased mer- 
chandising emphasis on canned food. 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKETING 
PROGRAM FOR THE 
SMALL CANNER 


Summary of Remarks by 
J. SIDNEY JOHNSON 
National Biscuit Co. 


The current question to be answered 
by the smaller canners of the nation is 
not can they merchandise effectively but 
will they, it was agreed by the pane! of 
experts which discussed the subject at 
the Marketing Session on Saturday 
afternoon, February 19. 


First on the panel of experts that 
proved conclusively that the smaller caa- 
ner can merchandise, Mr. Johnson out 
lined the competitive advantages of thé 
smaller canner and laid down sever 
principles for setting up an effective 
marketing program. 
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Greatest asset of the small canner, 
siid Mr. Johnson, is his flexibility. He 
is not bound by rigid arbitrary policies 
and is usually willing to recognize local 
marketing conditions. “Large bodies 
nove slowly. The alert small canner can 
outmaneuver his big competitor if he’s 
on the ball.” 


Secondly, the small canner can be more 
selective in his customers. He can select 
the distributor or distributors in each 
market who can give the best representa- 
tion and maximum sales. The big fellow 
cannot do that. He must do mass selling 
in order to match his mass production 
output. 

Thirdly and most important, the smal- 
ler canner can develop unusual and dis- 
tinctive products that the large canner 
cannot easily match with his mass pro- 
duction facilities. 


SEVEN PRINCIPALS FOR SETTING 
UP PROGRAM 


(1) Make sure you have proper finan- 
cing. Unloading stocks in order to cover 
financial obligations must at all times be 
avoided. The money is available. 

(2) Set up a standard of quality that 
big competitors will have _ difficulty 
matching. It’s being done all the time. 

(3) Limit your sales to a territory 
which can be economically covered. Don’t 
try to cover the waterfront. 

(4) Select your broker with particular 
care. 

(5) Be equally selective of your cus- 
tomers. 

(6) Take pride in being small, grow- 
ing, and flexible. Don’t ape the methods 
of your large competitor. Set your own 
standards and work hard to live up to 
them, 

(7) If you’re not yourself a good 
sales and merchandising man, hire a 
smart youngster just out of college to 
build an aggressive merchandising pro- 
gram for your business under a rigid 
budget. 


ORGANIZING BROKERS INTO 
AN EFFECTIVE SALES FORCE 


Summary of Remarks by 
E. NORTON REUSSWIG 
Lestrade Bros. 


By all means first pick the right type 
o! food broker. A study of the various 
broker organizations in a given market 
would probably indicate that some con- 
corns are better geared to your small 
©»erations than others. They know the 
pulse of the market and the particular 
cistomer outlets best suited to your 
ferings. 

Secondly, select the right territories. 
‘Veigh such factors as transportation 
costs, competitive brand and _ product 
-ituations, quick delivery services. 

Thirdly, select the right customer— 
hose who appreciate that your success 
their success, that your problems are 
f combined mutual interest, impress on 
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CANNED FOODS MERCHANDISING—Continued 


them that this is a long range sales 
program, not just for the moment or 
the season. Avoid bargain hunters. 


Fourth, the smaller canner should 
have no mistaken notion that the two 
words “promotion and merchandising” 
belong only to the giants of the canning 
industry. Allocate, on a per case basis, 
a nominal sum of money for promotional 
work. Invite your broker to sit in on 
ways and means of wisely expending 
these allocated funds. 


Fifth, keep in constant contact with 
your food brokers. Spend time with them 
covering the important customers and 
be ready and willing to adapt sales poli- 
cies to the flexible trend of the times. 


Mr. Reusswig compared the small can- 
ner’s sales problem with the movies. He 
called a sales plan a “sellescope” with 
the three demensions of depth, color and 
wide vision. The depth is the carryon” 
through the food broker to the customer 
and the consumer. The color is the prod- 
uct appeal in top quality, attractively 
labeled and cased and displayed. Wide 
vision is the chain of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence that develops through- 
out the years to build up a cotinuous per- 
formance of satisfaction, salesmanship 
and security. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH BUYERS 


Summary of Remarks by 
Wilda A. Coleman 
Mick-or-Mack Stores 


Before the canner can hope to estab- 
lish an effective relationship with buyers 
he must recognize the buyers problems. 
He must become acquainted with the 
buyers company, his facility, his handi- 
caps, his problems. He must spend time 
in the store, acquaint himself with his 
customer’s methods of operation and 
merchandising policies. 


The product must be pre-sold to Mrs. 
Consumer before she walks into the 
store. It should have something better 
than average to offer in the way of 
superior quality or lower price and the 
label is very important. “We have 
turned down many new items with no 
more than passing interest in the con- 
tents of the can,” she declared, “because 
the label was unattractive.” Buyers want 
to know that your label is in the market 
to stay, Miss Coleman told the canners. 
They cannot afford to stock new items, 
see a demand built for them and then be 
unable to buy them another year. An- 
other precept is to offer your merchan- 
dise all year round—warehousing space 
will not permit a buyer to buy a years 
supply at one time. And sell the buyer 
what he wants and needs, not what you 
want to sell him. In everything you do, 
build confidence in your firm and its 
integrity. 
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CAN THE SMALLER CANNER 
COMPETE FOR RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING VISIBILITY? 


Panel Presentation By 
LYMAN L. WELD 
Feature Merchandising Inc., Chicago 


“The real question here is whether the 
big canners have quality of product, or 
influence, or selling “know-how,” or fin- 
ances which enable them to get more 
shelf or store visibility for their products 
than a smaller canner can hope to 
match—and therefore more opportunity 
for sales, inasmuch as today 50 percent 
to 60 percent of retail sales of canned 
fruits and vegetables are impulse pur- 
chases. 

“Like all questions of this kind, this 
also needs definition. I think we may 
presume that no smaller canner would 
attempt to compete with big canners in 
all major markets at once. So the real 
question is whether the smaller canner 
can compete successfully in any given 
market such as Buffalo, Denver, or 
Detroit; or in any limited number of re- 
gional markets. 

“Granted this limitation, the question 
might better be: “How can a big canner, 
attempting to cover the whole United 
States, compete with smaller canners 
who can concentrate on a limited number 
of markets and take advantage of every 
weakness in the big canners’ organiza- 
tions and operations—every opportunity 
the market affords? 

“The number of rows, the retail shelf 
visibility is largely determined by the 
rate of movement of the product off the 
shelf, for the very obvious and practical 
reason that the store is so busy, if it 
has real volume, that it cannot keep re- 
stocking its shelves every few minutes. 
It has to allot enough space to a type of 
product and to a brand to take care of 
its business. 

“So, as a matter of saving its own 
labor, and giving its customers service 
the store allots most shelf space to the 
products which move fastest. There are 
exceptions, but they are usually tempor- 
ary—even in the classic fight between 
private labels and national brands, whe- 
ther in chains or independents.” 

The fight for retail shelf visibility 
actually is a fight for retail saleability 
and whether the smaller canner can sell 
as many women on buying his brand as 
the big canner. 

I think we shall have to presume that 
the smaller canner has a good product 
and keeps up his quality; that he has 
reasonable finances to buy advertising 
and promotion and demonstrations. 
There is no law which requires the smal- 
ler canner to bite off‘ more than he can 
chew, and keep on chewing. So, if we 
presume that our smaller canner under- 
takes to compete with big canners only 
in markets where he can reach a sub- 
stantial number of women with his ad- 
vertising—regularly—and can keep it up 
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not for 13 weeks or 6 months, but year 
in, year out, then some other important 
factors come into play. 


LARGE COMPANIES FALLIBLE 

I have never seen a large compariy 
which is not fallible. If I may mix qa 
metaphor, large companies are Goliatiis 
with Achilles heels. They have organi- 
zational changes which mean changes in 
contacts with buyers; difficulties in estab- 
lishing and maintaining standards of 
quality sometimes. Too often their left 
hands don’t know what their right hands 
are doing. Advertising and promotional 
drives are started without the local men 
in charge of sales even knowing that 
they are under way, let alone receiving 
help in taking full advantage of them. 
We are working right now with numbers 
of large companies, trying to coordinate 
our merchandising work with their ad- 
vertising. We beg them for display 
material which we offer to put up, and 
can’t get it, too often. When we do get 
it, we have too much, too late. We beg 
for recipe books which we will put right 
into the hands of women in the stores, 
and most often can’t get them. “What 
do you have?”, we ask. “Give us some- 
thing to work with, to get more women 
acquainted with your product.” Often it 
is three months before we get some- 
thing; sometimes it never comes. This 
lack of planning, of coordination between 
advertising, sales, and merchandising is 
wicked. It represents sheer waste, loss 
of power. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


These are the things which give smal- 
ler canners their opportunity. Smaller 
caners can have a tight, easily controlled 
organization. No meetings to call to get 
authorizations; no buck-passing. They 
can work hand in glove with their bro- 
kers, make sure that selling and adver- 
tising and merchandising are coordinated. 
They can be quick and light on their 
feet, ready to dart in and seize an op- 
portunity; to make friends with a grocer 
opening a new store, to hire a woman 
who is a superior demonstrator, to get 
special displays. 

But the smaller canner needs some- 
thing more to take full advantage of his 
opportunities: 

(1) In addition to good quality and 
competitive prices, he needs a good label, 
distinctive and easy to recognize. 

(2) Methods for cooperation with 
chains and big volume supermarkets. 

(3) Practical display materials — the 
kinds of things the stores are glad to 
use, which make women want to buy his 


products. Recipes. Pictures of ways ‘o 
use his product. New ideas. Use su2- 
gestions. All of these in good measure, 


or good quality—all the time—new, dif- 
ferent, up-to-date. 

(4) A method for getting these mate- 
rials used, and his goods displayed. It’s 
not enough to wish to win a market. 
The broker, the canner, or somebody 
needs to get out into the stores and 
slug some cases, price the product, stack 
the merchandise, police the shelves, put 
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up advertising. This kind of work at 
oint of sale multiplies the results from 
.vertising. The smaller canner can do 
it as well as a big canner, if he will. 

Finally, he needs to be everlastingly 
on the job at every important point of 
contact, alert to seize every opportunity 
when the big canner stubs his toe, as he 
will. 


NOT CAN HE BUT WILL HE 

The question is not “Can the smaller 
canner compete?” but “Will he?” 
Usually he will succeed best if he takes 
one volume-opportunity specialty and 
concentrates upon it, advertises it, 
demonstrates it, promotes it, makes it 
the locomotive to pull his whole train of 
cars. Just as he doesn’t try to envelop 
the whole United States at once, he 
doesn’t even try to take the whole mar- 
ket at once. He determines where his 
own strength lies, or his competitors’ 
weaknesses, and bores in. Inexorably! 
Unremittingly! Everlastingly! 

He concentrates on pork and beans, or 
corn, or asparagus, or peaches—some- 
thing which can deliver real volume— 
and tears in. Not for three months, or 
six months. But for three years, or six 
years. He establishes a reputation for 
having good products. His leader begins 
to pull some of his other products along, 
but that doesn’t fool him. He keeps up 
the pressure on his leader until he gets 
into an unassailable position. F 

How does he finance it? Not out of 
this one item, probably, but out of his 
whole business. He may actually spend 
more on his leader than he makes out of 
it, but he does so deliberately as a mat- 
ter of long-range  business-building 
policy. The big canners can’t, or didn’t, 
match his expenditures on his leader. 
Maybe they think he’s crazy; he’s crazy 
like a fox. He begins to get better shelf 
displays, stack displays, free advertising 


tie-ins. All along the line, he gets plus 
advantages. 

I can cite dozehs of instances where 
smaller eanners have virtually taken 


markets away from big canners, where 
small packers with profitable specialties 
have outsold and outsmarted big packers. 
Take Denver as an example! I’ll wager 
that any of the big canners will tell you 
that Denver is one of the toughest mar- 
kets they know. Why? Because there 
is a small, local canner who virtually 
owns the market. His brand has dom- 
inant shelf visibility, not on one or two 
specialties, but across the board. You 
almost have to hunt the shelves to find 
the labels of any of the big canners. 


Do you think this an isolated case? 
Then let me tell you that a small canner 
from down-tate Illinois began to crowd 
into the Chicago market with his brand 
of kidney beans ten years ago. He ad- 
vertised, and promoted, and merchan- 
dised until he got good distribution in- 
cluding some chain distribution. Today 
he is in the market with three volume 
items, and giving all of the big canners 
a run for their money in those lines. 


How did he do it? By concentrating 
very largely on Chicago, working closely 
with his broker, by keeping at it, and 
using his imagination, and resourceful- 
ness, and maintaining his personal con- 
tacts in the trade. Today he has num- 
bers of other items which he sells but 
doesn’t dare push in the Chicago market 
because he does not have the production 
to handle the demand he knows he would 
get. 


Finally, the small’ canner needs 
imagination—and courage. He has to 
take to the stores’ plans and schemes 
and methods to get his product before 
each store’s customers. That means 
coupons, special displays, demonstrations 
—ways to get women to try his product. 
He may need tie-ins with related 
products. 


But, given these ingredients of ade- 
quate advertising, promotion at point of 
sale, imagination and alertness, and a 
large measure of stick-to-itiveness, “a 
small caner can get retail merchandising 


visibility” which it challenges the big 
canner to match. 

In any of the 50 or 100 major markets 
of this country, there is probably enough 
consumption capacity to take a large 
part of almost any small canner’s entire 
output and when he wins it, pay him a 
handsome and permanent profit. And he 
will own his own business! 


CAN THE SMALLER CANNER 
AFFORD A POINT-OF-SALE 
INVESTMENT 


Summary of Remarks by 
RALPH HEAD 


Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn 
Advertising Agency 


Question is, can a smaller canner afford 
not to have a point-of-sale investment, 
or, “are you getting the most out of your 
point-of-sale investment?”—You already 
have one—the label. 

(Editor’s note: It should be noted that 
about every member of the panel has 
stressed the importance of the label. The 
question is, how many small canners 
have a label? Or, rather how many have 
dissipated this most important asset by 
letting the buyer put his label on the 
can—and for what?) 

Mr. Head said that labels or packages 
are point-of-sale pieces because fre- 
quently they are the only things that 
talk to customers in self-service stores 
on behalf of your product. He suggested 
that canners take a long hard look at 
their labels and to consult with packag- 
ing experts as to how they might be im- 
proved. “Actually your label or package 
is about the only point-of-sale material 
which you can hope to get into today’s 
super market without help or assistance 
from some source”. 

Other factors are important in acti- 
vating the product at the point-of-pur- 
chase. Better shelf position, wider shelf 
frontage, special product displays, dis- 
play material, shelf talkers. But, con- 
sumers are pre-sold through advertising 
and find any of several brands of like 


‘emost authorities on consumer education and canned foods 
nm chandising participate in panel discussion at National Can- 
n Convention in Chicago, Saturday, February 19th. Subject 
© he panel’s discussion was, “Can the Smaller Canner Mer- 
ch odise?” Front row (left to right)—Miss Grace White, Family 
( e Magazine, New York; William A. Free, Sr., Hungerford 
P sing Co., Hungerford, Pa., presiding; Miss Wilda A. Cole- 
m4, Mick-Or-Mack Stores, Salem, Va. Standing (left to right) 
~ on White, Don White, Inc., New York; Lyman L. Weld, 
| ‘ure Merchandising, Inc., Chicago; J. Sidney Johnson, Na- 
'' \1 Biseuit Co., New York; and Ralph A. Head, Batten, Bar- 
to Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York. Not present when the 
Pp 0 was taken, E. Norton Reusswig, Lestrade Bros., New York. 
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merchandise perfectly acceptable and 
they frequently buy the one they see first, 
the one they see the most of, or the one 
that gets their attention first as they 
shop in a little forest of 3, 4, or 5 
thousand items. 


Mr. Head advised smaller canners to 
accept brokers and advertising media 
with care; to take advantage of all ma- 
terials offered by their national and prod- 
uct associations and to make the expendi- 
ture for advertising and point-of-sale a 
part of their budget just as production 
is a part of it. 

He stressed the fact that many things 
should take place before a_ product 
reaches a point-of-sale. “Otherwise, it is 
difficult for a romance or love affair to 
develop when product and consumer do 
finally meet. Point-of-sale activity can 
sell a product, but other factors keep it 
sold and get repeat business.” In this 
category he mentioned quality, good dis- 
tribution, good and proper advertising— 
“We would all much rather meet some- 
one about whom we have heard favor- 
able things than we would a total strang- 
er”. It is difficult for point-of-purchase 
activity to work successfully unless these 
background factors are favorable. But, 
when you do have these background 
factors working positively, then product 
activation at the point-of-sale can and 
does work, as many people will verify.” 

Speaking of the cost of an advertising 
and promotion budget and its allocation, 
Mr. Head said that last year General 
Food’s advertising ran around 8% of 
their sales dollar, The Maine Sardine 
Industry has a self-imposed tax of 25¢ 
for each case of sardines packed, which 


goes into a fund for advertising and pro- 
motion. This runs around 4 to 5 percent 
of their sales dollars and is over and 
above brokerage fees and other selling 
costs. 


CAN THE SMALLER CANNER 
TALK TO THE CONSUMER 


Summary of Remarks by 
GRACE WHITE 
Food Editor “Family Circle” 


Canners should be less silent—or more 
vocal—in talking to food editors, Miss 
White told the audience. Food editors 
are a vital link between the canner and 
his customers, telling about new prod- 
ucts, new facilities, anniversary, other 
plant news. 

Like those who had preceded her, Miss 
White also pointed out that canners can 
also talk to the consumer through their 
labels. She advises them to make them 
attractive, simple, and informative. 

In paying tribute to the NCA’s Home 
Economics Division (which incidentally 
has been changed to “Consumer Service 
Department”) for the execellent job of 
keeping food editors posted of new prod- 
ucts, new recipe ideas and other helpful 
information, Miss White told her audi- 
ence not to expect NCA to do it all. 
When you are just starting a new pack 
of convenience food, like stewed toma- 
toes, tell us of the sizes of cans or jars, 
how many servings in each, include a 
sample of your product and ask for 
comments. If you have a convenient 
plant operation, invite the editors to visit 
and view it first hand. 


Developing the Institutional Market 


RESTAURANTS— 
A BILLION-DOLLAR 
CANNED FOOD MARKET 


From an Address by 
HAROLD H. JAEGER 
Can Manufacturers Institute 


During 1955, the restaurant industry 
will buy more than $900 million worth of 
vegetables and fruits. This is over and 
above what consumers will buy in retail 
grocery stores. Before long, restaurants 
will pay out over $1 billion for fruits 
and vegetables. But even more exciting 
is the fact that this volume will double 
before another 20 years pass by. 

The restaurant market is a sleeper 
market. The number of away-from-home 
eating places has been growing but 
many canners have looked upon this 
booming market as second-, third-, or 
even fourth-rate. My aim is to convince 
you here today that this is a first-rate 
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and important market for every one of 
us. 


The job that restaurants can do was 
demonstrated by the turkey growers. Re- 
member when the only times you could 
find turkeys in the retail markets were 
before Thanksgiving and before Christ- 
mas? That was only a few years ago. 
The growers got restaurants to feature 
turkey on their menus over longer and 
longer periods. Today, turkey is not only 
a staple year-around item in restaurants 
but every supermarket across the coun- 
try features turkey every month in the 
year. 


Perhaps I can emphasize the import- 
ance of the restaurant market if I tell 
you that one of every four dollars 
Americans spend for food is spent for 
meals consumed away from home. Last 
year I told some of you that restaurants 
make up a $15 billion market. During 
the past year it has increased $1 billion 
to a present total of $16 billion. 


FACTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
POTENTIAL 


(1) POPULATION TREND: In 1925—11!7 
million; 1955—164 million; 1975 (Bureau 
of Census prediction) —221 million—over 
100 million more people in 50 years. 

But the people of 1955 are working, 
living and relaxing under different con- 
ditions than they did in 1925. Work is 
easier and accomplishments greater, 
Leisure time has increased. Even royalty 
50 years ago did not enjoy the comfort 
standards of the common man today. 

All of these changes have encouraged 
eating out. More men at work are buy- 
ing their lunches, more women are work- 
ing and also eating out. School lunches 


HAROLD H. JAEGER 


are becoming the rule, rather than a 
rarity. In-plant meals are increasing 
year after year. 

(2) INCOMES: 1954 value of all pro- 
duction was $356 billion. The President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers estimates 
that by 1975 the figure will rise to $625 
bilion in terms of 1953 dollar values. 

More people will have more money to 
spend. More money left over after pay- 
ing for their necessities that they can 
spend as they choose. With servants no 
longer available, eating out is a welcome 
relief from housework and cooking. A 
restaurant meal is not an occasional ce!- 
ebration but an increasing necessity. It's 
becoming popular now because of the 
servant situation. You invite guests for 
dinner and then take them out to din». 

With this background it is easy to sce 
why this $16 billion market will exceed 
$35 billion by 1975. 


SURVEY RESULTS 


To find out how the industry will fare 
in 1955 and what can be done to serve 
restaurants better, CMI engaged Neje'- 
ski & Co. to survey the market. The 
survey covered 815 eating establishments 
of all types across the country. By pro- 
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iecting the purchases of these 815 units 
‘nto national averages, 46 percent of the 
fruit and vegetable purchases (totaling 
. billion dollars) will go to fresh—$414 
willion; 35 percent or $315 million will 
vo to canned; 19 percent, or $171 million 
will go to frozen. 


BUYING POLICIES AND SPECIFI- 
CATIONS—Although the chef or cook 
actually prepares the vegetables and 
fruits, only in 16 percent of the instances 
does he make the important decision 
whether these will be canned, fresh, or 
frozen. In 46 percent of the cases, the 
manager makes the decision, and in 39 
percent the owner; the buyer in 7 per- 
cent of the cases; the dietitian in 4 per- 
cent; and the steward in 3 percent. Total 
adds up to more than 100 percent, be- 
cause in some operations more than one 
person makes the important decision. 
That means that a salesman with an 
order book won’t be too well received. 
Policy decisions are made on the basis of 
evidence, demonstrations and convincing 
arguments that canned foods build con- 
sumer satisfaction, more consistently, 
and even at lower costs, 


RESTAURANT PROBLEMS—A Na- 
tional Restaurant Association study re- 
vealed that most pressing problems are 
personnel and cost control. The problem 
of hiring, training and holding compe- 
tent people is most acute and was men- 
tioned by 67 percent. The problem of con- 
trolling costs was mentioned by 25 per- 
cent. Canned fruits and _ vegetables, 
fully prepared and requiring only sea- 
soning and heating—no trimming, peel- 
ing, or cutting, can help solve the person- 
nel problem. Canned foods lend them- 
selves perfectly to portion control and 
portion control is the basis of cost con- 
trol. 


MENU POLICIES—In 86 percent of 
the eating units-studied, some form of 
standardized menu is used. That means 
that if a product is placed on the menu, 
it is dislodged only by another one that 
is proved to be more acceptable to the 
consumer, more consistent in quality, 
lower in eost, requiring less labor or any 
cou.binations of these. 


''ractically all of the eating places re- 
coving recipe material save and use it. 
enty-four percent receive it, 71 per- 
«' save and file it and 68 percent pass 
ti material around to those persons 
can use it. 


NFORMATION ON CANNED 

| ODS—Fifty-five percent of the restau- 
' operators get this information from 
pliers, wholesalers and their sales- 
1; 22 percent from trade magazines 
bulletins; 12 percent use their own 
‘ment and test samples; 7 percent 
Government bulletins; 6 percent buy 
‘onal brands and an additional 6 per- 
t get their information from canners’ 
rature, Salesmen and representatives 
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CARLOS CAMPBELL, Exec. Sec.-Treas. 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


who are relied on most, not only know 
their canned products, but understand 
the restaurant operators’ problems and 
needs. 


Restaurant operators read their trade 
magazines zealously. More so than in 
other fields. Canned foods advertising 
appearing in restaurant and hotel trade 
papers only rarely contains the kind of 
information and evidence on which res- 
taurant operators can base their de- 
cisions. 


ORDERING HABITS—Twenty-seven 
percent of the restaurant operators 
order by price; 58 percent by grade; 46 
percent by brand names; 33 percent by 
cutting cans; and 29 percent by size of 
can. Obviously some use several factors 
in ordering. 

Seventy-nine percent of the fresh pro- 
duce is delivered daily; 60 percent of the 
frozen foods are delivered more than 
once a week, By contrast, 66 percent of 


the canned foods and dry groceries are | 


delivered once a week, or less. 


The average restaurant operator is 
contacted by twice as many canned foods 
and dry grocery wholesalers than for 
fresh produce, frozen foods and canned 
meats, so that competition is keener. 


CANNED AND FROZEN FOODS 
COMPARED—Sixty percent of restau- 
rant owners and managers prefer canned 
foods when considering cost of storage; 
twenty-five percent had no preference 
and 15 percent preferred frozen. Con- 
sidering purchase price—51 percent pre- 
fer canned, 38 percent no preference, 11 
percent frozen ; storage needed—45 percent 
canned, 30 percent no preference, 25 
percent frozen; amount and ease of 
handling before use—45 percent canned, 


30 percent no preference, 25 percent 
frozen; variety and size of package—39 
percent canned, 45 percent no preference, 
16 percent frozen; amount of spoilage— 
35 percent canned, 51 percent no prefer- 
ence, 14 percent frozen; avoiding out of 
stock—30 percent canned, 55 percent no 
preference, 15 percent frozen; uniform 
-uality—24 percent canned, 52 percent no 
preference, 24 percent frozen. 

It will be noted that on the four fac- 
tors, “variety and size of package,” 
“amount of spoilage,” “avoiding out of 
stock,” “uniform quality,” the area of no 
preference goes up sharply. These are 
the points on which canned fruits and 
vegetables have a decided edge so that 
they present a challenge to the selling 
abilities of the canning industry. 


Cooks and chefs are much more de- 
tailed in their thinking. Such factors as 
speed in preparation, ease of cost con- 
trol, waste in cooking, flavor and tex- 
ture, color and appearance are their 
first concern. These came up with a vote 
heavily in favor of frozen foods. Only 
in the first three categories, cost of 
storage, purchase price, and speed in 
preparation do they consider canned 
foods superior. Their preferences are 
deep rooted and can be measured by the 
height of the “no preference” areas. 
Only in the categories of flavor and tex- 
ture, color and appearance, and ease of 
package disposal are they sufficiently un- 
decided to be open to convincing. 


Canned products have a decided edge 
over frozen foods in the variety of pack- 
ages available. However, the facts have 
not been impressed on the minds of chefs 
and cooks. Same is true in ease of cost 
control, labor cost, and easy portion con- 
trol. The canning industry has been very 
negligent in selling the merits and values 
of canned vegetables and fruits to res- 
taurant owners, managers and chefs, but 
the biggest sales and promotion job 
needs to be done with the chefs and 
cooks. 


CANNED FOODS USAGE — Vege- 
tables that cannot be frozen readily are. 
used primarily in the canned or fresh 
form. Canned tomatoes were used in 73 


‘percent of the eating places, fresh 82 


percent, frozen in less than 1 percent. 
Canned beets 71 percent; fresh 23 per- 
cent. Canned sauerkraut 68 percent; 
fresh 7 percent. Canned corn 55 percent; 
frozen, 43 percent; fresh corn in season 
by 21 percent. Green beans, canned, 54 
percent; frozen 37 percent; fresh 19 per- 
cent. Peas, 48 percent canned, 62 percent 
frozen, 9 percent fresh. Spinach 23 per- 
cent canned; 43 percent frozen; 27 per- 
cent fresh. Lima beans 16 percent 
canned; 54 percent frozen; 11 percent 
fresh. Asparagus 40 percent canned; 32 
percent frozen; 17 percent fresh. 


Peaches, canned 79 percent; frozen 23 
percent; fresh 18 percent. Canned apple- 
sauce is used by 73 percent of the restau- 
rant operators, frozen applesauce by 3 
percent, 10 percent make their own. 
Pears 71 percent canned; 11 percent 
fresh; 1 percent frozen. Fruit cocktail 
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only 1 percent use frozen and 15 percent 
make their own. Cranberries, canned, are 
bought by 57 percent; 31 percent make 
their own; 3 percent buy frozen. 

Other commodities — canned apricots 
51 percent; fresh and frozen 12 percent; 
Red cherries canned 38 percent; frozen 
31 percent; purple plums canned 34 per- 
cent, fresh or frozen 9 percent; grape- 
fruit canned 30 percent, frésh 35 percent, 
frozen 3 percent; black cherries, canned, 
27 percent, fresh and frozen 3 percent; 
pineapple, canned, 14 percent, fresh 17 
percent, frozen 5 percent; blackberries, 
canned, 14 percent, frozen 18 percent, 
fresh 7 percent. 

Every canned fruit or vegetable juice 
outsells either frozen or fresh except 
orange juice. Canned tomato and blended 
juices are used by almost all eating 
places. Very few buyers get canned or 
frozen prune, pineapple or apple juice. 
Sixteen percent buy frozen or fresh 
grapefruit juice, but 74 percent buy 
canned. 


CONTAINER SIZES—One of the 
most unexpected and _ startling dis- 
coveries of the survey was that restau- 
rants buy canned foods in other sizes 
than 10’s. To be sure, more No. 10’s 
than any other sizes are bought—37 per- 
cent of the total, but the balance is taken 
up by other sizes—No. 2%’s (16 per- 
cent), No. 303 and Picnic cans (15 per- 
cent), No. 5’s (14 percent), No. 2’s (3 
percent) and other sizes (14 percent). 


IMPORTANT TRENDS IN THE 
RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


Sumary of Remarks by 
LEO NEJELSKI 
Nejelski & Co., Management Consultants 


Mr. Nejelski listed seven important 
trends. 

(1) Kitchens Will Become Smaller— 
Labor costs are still increasing and com- 
petent help is difficult to recruit. So it 
is no mystery why more of the food 
preparation work is being done by res- 
taurant suppliers outside the restau- 
rant. Reduction in kitchen space will 
mean more tables and counters as the 
walls are moved back. 

(2) Cost Accounting Will Become Bet- 
ter Standardized—This is necessary due 
to the keen competition. It means the 
restaurant owner will recognize and 
handle items that lend themselves to cost 
control and cost reduction. 

(3) Labor-Saving Equipment Will 
Increase, 

(4) Look for More Self-Service — 
Nothing sells food better than good dis- 
play. Personnel will continue to be the 
major problem of the restaurant busi- 
ness for some time to come, 


(5) More Aggressive Advertising Will 
Be Used. 
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(6) More Between-Meal Sales Will Be 
Developed—The coffee break awakened 
many operators to the possibilities of 
between-meal sales. 


(7) Take-Out Volume Will Grow — 
Restaurant customers are showing in- 
creased interest in pre-cooked foods to 
be consumed at home. 


IMPORTANT COST AND 
QUALITY FACTORS IN 
CHOOSING FOODS 


Summary of Remarks by 
GEORGE D. HANBY 
Cooley’s Cupboards 


Food and labor costs take 75 cents out 
of every dollar rung up at the cashier’s 
counter. Customer satisfaction and cost 
control are the two best keys for selling 


WILLIAM U. HUDSON, Vice President 


National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


more canned foods to restaurants. Can- 
ners are in strong position to increase 
their share because canned foods offer 
both predictable quality, good cost and 
quality control. Only reason restaurant 
operators do not use more canned foods 
is that they have not been sold. 


Canners can help cost control by sup- 
plying not raw material that needs fla- 
voring and cooking, but finished dishes 
so that all the chef has to do is open the 
can, heat and serve. In addition to proc- 
essing them, season them also. Work up 
good food combinations. Make it as easy 
as possible to serve good foods eco- 
nomically. 


Tell restaurants that canned foods do 
not need trimming and cleaning, Tell 
them how cans, other than the No. 10, 
enable them to operate more efficiently— 


the 303 for special requests not listed on 
the menu, for instance. 

Show them how to fit the quality of 
canned foods to their needs, For example 
standard qualities in stews, fancy quali- 
ties in salads. 

Show them how they can obtain eye 
appeal with canned foods, and at the 
same time do a better job in improving 
appearance. Do a better job of selling, 
promoting and advertising. ‘Actually, 
the reason why, in general, many restau- 
rant buyers think first of fresh foods, 
then of frozen and last of canned, has 
little to do with the real qualities of 
canned foods. The reason is that canners 
have tended to let the restaurant market 
develop by default, while fresh foods 
have had the support of tradition behind 
them, and frozen foods have stolen a 
march on you by saying they are next 
best to fresh! 


LABEL INFORMATION MOST 


USEFUL TO THE 
RESTAURANT OPERATOR 


Summary of Remarks by 
BEATRICE HUGHES 


Harding’s Restaurants 
Chairman, National Restaurant Assn. 
Technical Advisory Committee 


Restaurant operators have a difficult 
time finding qualified personnel. They 
either look long and hard and pay high 
for skill and experience, or they must 
tailor and control their operations so 
that they can be conducted by less ex- 
perienced people. This means that they 
must rely heavily on their suppliers for 
help in making food preparation as 
simple and quick as possible. 

Unless food service personnel are told 
how to use canned foods, they are likely 
to mistreat them through ignorance. 
They may overcook and mash foods 
which already have been cooked. They 
may prepare them so that they lose 
flavor and color. 

The label is the best place to tell them 
“how to do it.” The label should tell in 
detail not only what, but how much— 
and here Miss Hughes stressed drained 
weight in brine packs, pointing out that 
the total weight of brine and product is 
of no value whatsoever They want to 
know how many 2 and 8 oz. servings are 
in a given can size. In fruits, they want 
to know the average number of pieces. 

Restaurant operators want definite in- 
formation on quality, variety, where 
grown, etc. A dish of constant quality re- 
quires that the ingredients be of constant 
quality. The careful restaurant operator 
undoubtedly overlooks no small detail in 
its search for constant quality. Miss 
Hughes mentioned that they consider 
even the soil and climate, stating that 
peas from Wisconsin have a different 
flavor, for instance, from those grown in 
other areas. 


The restaurant operator wants to know 
how the product in the can has been 
treated. What seasonings, if any, have 
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DEVELOPING THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET—Continued 


been added. What should or should not 
be done. Should it be cooked or just 
heated and served. New recipes are es- 
pecially welcome and these should be de- 
tuiled and presented step by step with 
emphasis on the number of servings that 
will be made from the entire contents of 
the can. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
SPECIFICATIONS THAT ARE 
MOST IMPORTANT TO 
RESTAURANTS 


Summary of Remarks by 


JOSEPH SCHENSUL 


Schensul’s Cafeteria 
Director, National Restaurant Assn. 


The restaurant field is the fourth larg- 
est retail market in America, The can- 
ning industry has allowed its rightful 
share of this market to go by default. 
Not because there is anything intrinsi- 
cally wrong with canned foods from the 
restaurant’s standpoint, but because can- 
ners have given little thought to their 
needs and problems, or to the opportuni- 
ties for canned foods in the market. 


The three big issues restaurants must 
meet every day are controls, quality and 
costs. These three are indivisible; what 
affects one generally affects the others. 


Cafeteria operators, particularly, are 
looking for a pea which will stand up on 
the steam table without going mushy, yet 
which are just as tender when they come 
out of the can as when they have been 
warmed up and kept on the steam table 
for half an hour, This means develop- 
ment of a particular strain of peas. 
Speaking of the steam table, no one has 
yet figured out the best temperatures at 
which to hold various canned vegetables, 
There must be a best temperature for 
holding peas, possibly another for corn. 
Steam-table standards would be welcome. 
Then too, different raw materials are re- 
quired for different uses. When the prod- 
uct is to be used as a final dish with a 
minimum amount of cooking, it requires 
a cilerent characteristic than one to be 
used as an ingredient in a dish prepared 


in ‘he restaurant—onions to be recooked 
in . stew should have a body and texture 
ent from onions to be simply heated 
anc served, 


caking of body and texture, restau- 
ras would like canned pears, apples, or 
be: ves, similar to home styled canned 
peaches which are close to the cooked 


fres ' product. Similarly, research in the 
dev opment of a standard product, not 
Ju. its quality but the evenness of its 


qu. ty, providing consistent standards 
of weight, color, texture, and so on, 
Would be most helpful. 
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Can sizes is another area where re- 
search providing the best use for specific 
situations would be helpful. 


Mr. Schensul suggested that maybe the 
cook could be reduced on restaurant sup- 
plies and a date stamped on the can be- 
cause extra long shelf life is not needed 
here as it is in consumer usage. 


He said that restaurant owners are 
eager to cooperate with the canning in- 
dustry in research to help develop and 
meet specifications that recognize the 
differences between household cooking 
and restaurant meal preparation. 


H. THOMAS AUSTERN, Chief Council 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


CANNER WHOLESALER 
RELATIONS THAT PRODUCE 
MAXIMUM INSTITUTIONAL 

SALES 


Summary of Remarks by 


ORA CHIDESTER 
V. P., John Sexton & Co., Chicago 


Director, Nat. Institutional Wholesale 
Gro. Assn. 


The most effective sales programs to 
restaurants and institutions grow out of 
detailed knowledge about the problems 
and needs of the operators. Up to the 
present time, the canning industry has 
been negligent in analyzing these needs. 
The study by the Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute is the first major attempt to deter- 
mine how canned foods can be sold more 
effectively to the restaurant industry. 


The most successful salesmen for can- 
ners, brokers and wholesalers are those 


who have had direct experience in restau- 
rant operations or are intimately familiar 
with them, They soon learn to distinguish 
the individual characteristics of each res- 
taurant or institution. Restaurant oper- 
ation varies considerably. Knowing the 
factors that enter into making the deci- 
sions in each operation become all im- 
portant. 


The restaurant industry is largely a 
processing industry. Price per case is not 
nearly as important as how the product 
can be used to produce foods that will be 
attractive, appetizing and profitable. Con- 
sequently, the salesman must be familiar 
with how the product can be utilized. 


Restaurant operators want facts. They 
do not respond favorably to general or 
emotional arguments. Evidence results 
either from experience or experiment is 
vitally important. 


Most restaurant operators do not have 
interest in shopping around. Once they 
find a reliable source of supply, they re- 
main there loyally. 


THE USE OF CANNED FOODS BY 
RESTAURANTS AND CAFETERIAS 


Summary of Remarks by 
DR. H. WAYNE BITTING 


Agricultural Economist, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S.D.A. 


This is a report on one phase of a broad 
study of the frozen food industry being 
conducted by the Department. It neces- 
sarily sheds light on the current position 
of canned fruits and vegetables in the 
restaurant and cafeteria markets. A full 
report of the frozen foods phase of the 
study will be issued in the near future. 
The study was based upon 480 restau- 
rants and cafeterias reporting their pur- 
chases during two 4-week periods in 
August and November, 1954. This is the 
first time that any of this information 
has been made available. The data were 
collected under contract with S-D Sur- 
veys, Inc., as authorized by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946 (RMA Title 
II). 


WHERE IS THE RESTAURANT 
MARKET LOCATED? 


TABLE I—SALES OF MEALS IN RESTAU- 

RANTS AND CAFETERIAS AND PERCENTAGE 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BY 
REGIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1948 


Percentage of Percentage 
Total Meals distribution 


Regions Served in Rest. of population 
Percent Percent 

New England and Mid. 

East and West North 

South Atlantic,East and West 

South Central (III) ........... 22.3 31.2 
Mountain and Pacific (IV).. 17.2 13.0 
Total United States................ 100.0 100.0 
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DEVELOPING THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET—Continued 


DO RESTAURANTS USE A RELA-.-. 
TIVELY LARGER PERCENTAGE OF 
CANNED VEGETABLES THAN ARE 
CONSUMED IN THE OVERALL 
MARKET? 


TABLE II—CANNED VEGETABLE USAGE AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF RESTAURANT PUR- 
CHASES AND 1953 PRODUCTION 


Percent of 
Rest. Pur. Percent Civilian 
Canned of 1953 Disappear. 
(Aver. Aug. crop (1953) 
Vegetables and Nov.) canned! Percent 
57.1 56.2 
Green beans 37.7 35.1 
Carrots ... 6.2 5.1 
Spinach = 30.8 31.0 
Lima Beans : 26.3 25.5 
Asparagus .......... 64.1 42.9 46.5 
Mixed vegetables.. 44.4 47.6 57.1 


Average for 8 
vegetables. ........ 47.7 46.0 45.8 
1 Based on fresh weight equivalent. 


WERE THE QUANTITIES OF CANNED 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES PUR- 

CHASED IN AUGUST AND NOVEM- 
BER ABOUT THE SAME? 


TABLE IV—RELATIVE QUANTITIES OF SE- 

LECTED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES PUR- 

CHASED IN. CANNED FORM, BY RESTAU- 
RANTS, AUGUST AND NOVEMBER 1954 


Percent purchased 
in canned form 
Commodity August November 
Percent Percent 


Vegetables: 


Corn .... 50.3 68.6 
Carrots 22.1 21.6 
Peas 58.2 50.4 
Spinach 26.3 19.5 
Asparagus 61.0 
Mixed vegetables 46.7 42.8 
Average 46.4 49.3 
Fruits: 
35.4 30.6 
Peaches 19.8 77.5 
Cherries (sour pitted) ........ 39.7 22.6 
Average 35.4 37.0 


DO ALL RESTAURANTS USE 
CANNED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES? 


A fairly large number of restaurants 
do not use some of the major canned 
fruits and vegetables. In fact, some of 
the restaurants did not use any of the 
listed fruits and vegetables in any form 
(Table III), and others used only one or 
two. 


Canned green beans, peas, corn, aspar- 
agus, and peaches were purchased by 
more restaurants in the canned form than 
in any other form. This was not true for 
carrots, spinach, lima beans, mixed vege- 
tables, apples, and cherries. 


ARE THERE DIFFERENCES AMONG 

REGIONS IN THE PORTION OF 

CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
USED BY RESTAURANTS? 


TABLE V—RELATIVE QUANTITIES OF SE- 

LECTED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES PUR- 

CHASED IN CANNED FORM BY RESTAU- 

RANTS, BY REGIONS, AVERAGE AUGUST 
AND NOVEMBER 1954 


Percentage used in 
canned form 
Commodity All Region Region Region 
regions 
(Per.) (Per.) (Per.) (Per.) 


Vegetables: 
57.8 48.5 69.8* 48.1 
Green beans ...... 62.3 47.1 82.5* 58.6 
Carrots _...... 17.3 35.4* 11.8 
54.4 41.5 61.0 75.4* 
22.4 12.5 27.2 42.6* 


Lima beans ......... 25.9 18.0 39.4* 22.0 
Asparagus ........ 64.1 77.4 46.1 86.8* 
Mixed vegetables 44.4 27.7 58.0 58.5* 


Average (8 veg.) 47.7 35.9 61.2 47.6 


Fruits: 
32.6 21.3 16.7 62.9* 
51.4 38.9 59.6 60.9" 
Cherries 


(sour pitted).. 21.4 17.1 18.4 34.3% 


Average (3frts.) 36.2 25.8 29.0 59.9 

1 Region 1—New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. 

2 Region II—East and West North Central States. 

3 Region III—South Atlantic and East and West 
South Central. 

* Region having highest proportion purchased 
in canned form. 


TABLE III—PERCENTAGE OF RESTAURANTS PURCHASING SELECTED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES, AUGUST AND NOVEMBER 1954 


Percent of restaurants purchasing 


In any form 


In canned form In other than 


Commodity canned form 
August November August November August November 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Vegetables: 
70.8 70.0 47.1 51.7 34.9 31.6 
Peas 68.2 76.8 50.6 55.1 21.6 33.5 
Corn 65.5 61.0 39.4 46.6 41.6 22.8 
Carrots 55.1 59.7 17.3 16.5 44.1 51.1 
Spinach 45.7 51.3 22.0 22.4 29.8 34.2 
45.5 42.6 16.5 14.3 32.9 32.3 
Mixed vegetables ............... 14.5 16.6 5.1 6.1 9.6 9.9 
14.7 12.0 8.8 8.2 6.1 6.8 
Fruits: 
Apples 39.0 53.6 15.7 18.6 28.6 46.4 
Peaches 49.2 39.0 30.0 34.0 28.8 8.2 
Cherries (Sour pitted)........ 19.4 27.0 7.1 13.1 13.5 15.2 
16 


HOW DOES PRICE OF THE MEAI, 
AFFECT THE USE OF CANNED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES? 


On the average, a higher proportion of 
eanned fruits and vegetables were used 
in restaurants serving meals priced below 
one dollar (table 6). However, in the case 
of lima beans, corn, and carrots, this re- 
lationship was not observed. In fact, 
canned lima beans had relatively greater 
sales in restaurants serving higher- 
priced meals, 


TABLE VI — RELATIVE PROPORTION OF 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES PUR- 
CHASED BY RESTAURANTS GROUPED ACc- 
CORDING TO PRICE OF MEAL, AVERAGE 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 1954 


Commodity Percentage purchased 
in canned form 

Price Price 

of meal of meal 

under $1 $1 or more 

(Percent) (Percent) 

Vegetables: 
Corn 57.9 57.6 
Green beans 71.1 54.7 
Peas 78.1 39.0 
Mixed vegetables ............ 69.8 29.8 
Average (8 vegetables) 53.7 42.8 
Fruits: 

87.5 27.5 
62.1 44.3 
Cherries (sour pitted)... 17.4 26.2 
Average (3 fruits)........ $2.5 


HOW DOES SIZE OF RESTAURANT 
AFFECT THE USE OF CANNED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES? 


TABLE VII — RELATIVE PROPORTION OF 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES PUR- 
CHASED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF RESTAU- 
RANT, AVERAGE FOR AUGUST AND 
NOVEMBER 1954 


Commodity Size of restaurant 1 
Vegetables: 
Corn 75.5 42.1 
Green 70.9 59.5 
Carrots 22.8 21.4 
Peas 84.1 45.8 
43.5 17.7 
76.7 61.9 
Mixed vegetables ............ 65.1 32.5 
Average (8 vegetables) 62.4 43.0 
Fruits: 
Apples . 30.9 
Peaches 46.4 
Cherries 15.9 
Average (3 fruits).......... 52.4 32.7 


1 Size A includes restaurants with 6-11 employees. 
Size B includes restaurants with 12 or more en- 
ployees. 


In summarizing these findings, it may 
be said that variations occur between i:- 
dividual fruits and vegetables, from re- 
gion to region, and between sizes of re: - 
taurants and prices of meals. There 's 
therefore no substitute for knowing the 
market. 
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RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCES 


Saturday, Sunday and Monday, February 19-20-21 
PROCUREMENT of Raw Products 


PRESIDING: W. S. Macklem, Chairman Raw Products Commitiee 


The first raw products conference was 
held on Saturday afternoon, with W. 
Stanley Macklem, Chairman of NCA’s 
Raw Products Committee presiding. The 
conference was in the form of a panel 
discussion devoted to the theme, “How 
can we persuade farmers to grow our 
canning crops.” 


MATERIAL AND FINANCIAL 
INDUCEMENTS TO GROWERS 


Summary of Remarks by 
MARK H. MITCHELL 
The Larsen Company 


No price you can offer nor free service 
you can provide is sufficient inducement 
in itself. There are no shortcuts in solv- 
ing a grower relations problem. Growers 
must have faith and confidence in the 
canner and that must be earned through 
a long-term program based on sound 
policies related to an old, old principle— 
the Golden Rule. 

There must be more soil conservation 
and better soil management. There must 
be further development and use of im- 
proved varieties, better equipment and 
methods, fungicides, insecticides, ete. 
Canning crops must be included in a bal- 
anced farm program. Canning crop dol- 
lar returns must be competitive with 
other crops. There are situations in the 
production of some crops making it defi- 
nitely necessary that we step in with 
assistance to growers, with specialized 
equipment, or service, or labor. 

Persuading farmers to grow our can- 
ning crops involve setting up an agricul- 
tural policy, developing the courage to 
follow it, and providing competent field 
representation to make it effective. 


SPECIFIC INDUCEMENTS 
(1) PRICcE—Price per ton or pound 


isn’ nearly as important as net return 
per acre and this need not necessarily 
mat) the return for the competitive 


“ho' item, the best paying crop for any 
one ,ear. There’ll be plenty of grower 
ince)ive if on a year-in, year-out basis, 
pric. can be multiplied by a yield to give 
ret! \s per acre competitive to the aver- 
age alternative and comparable crops. 

| -es ean be sealed to reflect some re- 
lati. ship in quality, or perhaps, yield. 


The «nner should be willing to pay more 
for best if that’s what he wants. Many 
flat vice deals, or even graded price 
deal do the opposite. Canners cannot 
expr to acquire top quality produce 
con: ‘ently on a field run price basis. 


T. ve’s more to price than the scale. 
The \vice should be printed in the con- 
tra’ not written in in pencil. When 
gro\. +s know there is just one deal and 
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no one gets a nickel more per ton, nor a 
nickel less than anyone else for com- 
parable quality, that all receive payment 
at one time, neither earlier nor later than 
due dates, there is little room for dis- 
satisfaction or suspicion. 


(2) CHARGES—There are as many dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding the do’s 
and don’ts on charges for seeds or other 
materials furnished growers, as there are 
individual processors. Since the price to 
be paid for the produce is always adjusted 
according to the amount of these charges, 
one might consider that there is no real 
element of grower incentive in this mat- 
ter, but there is an element of incentive 
and it can work two ways—for or against 
the processor. 


(3) GROWER SERVICES— The loan of 
planters or harvesting equipment or the 
performance of dusting, spraying or har- 
vesting services come under the head of 
grower inducements. It has become nec- 
essary to offer growers at least some de- 
gree of cooperation toward the lowering 
of production costs. Then, too, many of 
our crops such as peas and sweet corn 
require special equipment so that fre- 
quently there is no choice on the canner’s 
part. He either offers the services or else. 
Offering these services on a pre-estab- 
lished fee basis is preferable to offering 
them at cost. This method provides in- 
surance to the grower against excessively 
high costs due to inefficient labor or in- 
adequate equipment. Offering the services 
or materials free of cost doesn’t fool any- 
one. No one is so naive as to think it 
possible to get something for nothing. 
Compensating adjustment in such cases 
shows up in a lower price and these costs 
are not recognized by the grower. 


GROWER-PROCESSOR RELATIONS 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE VEGETABLE GROWER 


Summary of Remarks by 
JAMES D. SWAN, JR. 


President, Vegetable Growers 
Association of America 


To emphasize the interest of the grower 
in the processing industry, Mr. Swan read 
a resolution adopted unanimously at the 
recent Syracuse Convention of the Vege- 
table Growers Association of America. 
The resolution appeared spontaneously 
on the floor from one of the delegates. 
It reads: 

“The production and processing of 
vegetables, now a highly specialized in- 
dustry, owes its rapid growth to the con- 
sumer’s desire for convenience, quality, 
uniformity, and appearance, all at a rea- 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY 


Director Raw Products Bureau 
National Canners Association 


sonable cost. Continued improvement of 
the techniques of production, as well as 
processing and distribution, is a common 
responsibility of both grower and proc- 
essor. Both desire a more stable volume 
of quality vegetables for the processor so 
as to increase the efficiency of the proc- 
essing plant, and an attractive market for 
the carefully planned and grown vege- 
tables of the producer. Processors should 
assume more responsibility in the devel- 
opment of mutually profitable vegetable 
crop processes, 


“We invite the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and State Canner Associations to 
join us actively in establishing this pro- 
gram as a permanent undertaking.” 

Mr. Swann pointed to the technological 
advances and the high degree of mechan- 
ization which are now an accepted part 
of the farming operation, saying that the 
processor has one of three choices—(1) 
to grow his own crops and accept the 
risks and expenses of modern farming 
operations, (2) shrug his shoulders and 
decide to purchase all his raw products 
from a comparative few very large and 
highly specialized farmers or (3) and 
probably preferably persuade a larger 
number of good growers to contract. 


This last he said, can be accomplished 
by proving that you are sincerely offering 
an exchange—to furnish them a certain 
market for a promised quantity in ex- 
change for a lower price than fresh pack- 
ages might bring—if they found a mar- 
ket. Show them that the processor has 
developed an organization with personnel 
that is as well informed on production of 
raw products as on processing. Make 
sure this personnel knows the viewpoint 
of the grower and keeps fully up to date 
on new developments in fertilization and 
disease control, residues, ete. “Will you 
blame your growers next fall if the Food 
and Drug Administration condemns a 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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On the facing page, you see a black and white reproduc- 
tion of an ad called Pacific Coast Chowder Supper. In the 
March 14 issue of Life and the April McCall's, your cus- 
tomers see Pacific Coast Chowder Supper in delicious full- 
color and on two pages. It’s the second in Canco’s booming 
1955 advertising campaign. 

Pacific Coast Chowder Supper will pique the appetites 
ofa potential audience of 37,000,000. Tempting recipes will 
show how to prepare the featured dishes employing a va- 
riety of canned foods. 


Canco aims these ads directly at your ultimate customer 

. . the busy homemaker. In them, she sees appetizing, 
intriguing meals at low cost. And with these meals in mind 
she goes to the store to shop for your canned foods and 
beverages. 

Cash in! Make sure that your retail outlets spotlight your 
brands for these meals; price them attractively, and display 
them prominently. 


So with Pacific Coast Chowder Supper, Canco continues 
a truly spectacular campaign .. . actually creating a buying 
urge... and helping build the prestige of all canned foods 
and beverages. The profits are yours... ifyou take advantage! 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Pacific 
Coast Chowder Supper ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in pro- 
gram you may work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph 
will be sent FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promo- 
tion. Requests should be addressed to: American Can Company, 


Sales Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


@ AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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PROCUREMENT OF RAW PRODUCTS—Continued 


thousand cases of your finished goods 
because of insecticide residues ?” 


The Vegetable Growers Association 
President called attention to the predica- 
ment of corn canners today, stating that 
if the growers had donated the raw 
product they would still be in trouble. 
With the processors production cost total- 
ing about 40 percent of the dollar, dis- 
tribution cost another 40 percent and the 
raw product cost but 20 percent, there’s 
relatively little room for cost reduction 
on the raw product. He suggested that 
the grower and the processor working to- 
gether and observing USDA acreage 
guide to help minimize the ruinous gluts 
in our various crops that occur from time 
to time. 


CONTRACTS AS AN ELEMENT 
OF CANNER-GROWER 
RELATIONS 


Summary of Remarks by 
HAMILTON CAROTHERS 
Office of Counsel, N.C.A. 


Mr. Carothers pointed out that grower 
contracts must necessarily vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the crop, area prac- 
tices, quality control problems of indi- 
vidual canners and state law, so that the 
final form that the contract will take 
must depend on the individual canner. At 
the same time he gave three good reasons 
why these crop contracts are a matter of 
industry concern. 

(1) The first reason is strictly legal. 
If it is to have legal significance, it must 
be enforceable. Canners have been de- 
nied specific performance when courts 
concluded that the contract was too one- 
sided. 

(2) On many occasions government, 
both local and federal, have shown an 
interest in crop contracts employed by 
the canning industry. A congressional 
committee interested in marketing order 
proposals may wish to see evidences of 
the contract relationship between canner 
and grower. An official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seeking a solution 
to the diverted acreage problem may so- 
licit sample copies of industry contracts 
to guide department policy. In such in- 
stances, the actual contract documents 
themselves may be a stronger voice in 
support of the industry’s position than 
all the argument which may be presented. 
There are substantial advantages to the 
grower in the industry’s advance contract 
procedures, but unless these grower bene- 
fits are plainly shown on the face of the 
contract, the contract is useless for these 
purposes. Some contracts, for instance, 
fail even to express a canner’s obligation 
to accept the crop. 

(3) Canner-grower contract is the most 
direct and formal expression of the can- 
ner-grower relationship. Such a contract 
can be either an invitation to deal or a 
repelling influence. A contract unneces- 
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sarily injecting irritants into the relation- 
ship disservices both parties. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


(1) Review your contracts in the light 
of current conditions. If you are using 
the same contract used in 1925, or even in 
1946, changes are indicated, 

(2) Eliminate those contract provisions 
which you do not enforce and practice. 
Remember, a contract with a bark that is 
worse than its bite may be costing you 
in grower relations, what you think you 
are gaining in a delusive certainty. 

(3) If you undertake to revise your 
contract, don’t consider it a task for law- 
yers and lawyers alone. Ominous sound- 
ing legal provisions which are more 
threatening than useful are usually the 
product of a lawyer’s instinct for maxi- 
mum protection. Keep an eye on the big 
picture. Avoid letting isolated incidents 
in the past history of your company give 
you an exaggerated sense of the impor- 
tance of little specifics covering only re- 
mote possibilities. 

(4) Make a definite effort to keep your 
contracts readable. Leave out such 
phrases as “to wit” and “party of the 
first part”, ete. Designate the grower as 
the “grower” and the canner as the “can- 
ner” or “processor”. 

(5) Don’t abuse the use of penalty 
clauses. Insure yourself realistically of 
their need. 

(6) Minimize the use of “options”. A 
tone can be created in a contract docu- 
ment which makes it appear considerably 
less reasonable that it actually is—to 
growers, to your courts, and to govern- 
mental authority. Make it read this way, 
for instance, “Deliveries will be accepted 
only between the hours of 9:00 to 5:00 on 
week days, unless the canner and grower 
mutually agree on deliveries outside of 
these hours.” Instead of, “Canner may, 
at his option, reject deliveries on Satur- 
days, and Sundays or after five o’clock 
on weekdays.” 

Frequently the exercise of the option 
creates an antagonism among individual 
growers which may in the long run out- 
weigh the benefits accruing to the canner. 


(7) Accord whenever possible a recip- 
rocal right to the right assumed by the 
canner. It is particularly pointless to fail 
to do this when the compensating grower 
privilege is recognized by the canner in 
practice. Don’t let the historical develop- 
ment of canning industry crop contracts 
prevent you from expressing on the face 
of your contract the accepted fact that 
your contract is a two-way street. Let 
your contracts give expression to these 
grower gains. 

A cynical politician once observed that, 
in the agricultural field, one of the sur- 
pluses which has given us the most 
trouble has been that of farm leaders. 
Contracts expressing the true benefits of 
the canner-grower relationship, can sub- 
stantially contribute to the solution of 
any problems emanating from that 
source, 
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DR. HOWARD L. STIER, Director 


Division of Statistics 
National Canners Association 


EFFECTIVE AND ACCURATE 
PRESENTATION OF CROP 
STATISTICS TO GROWERS 


From an Address by 


H. L. STIER 
Director of Statistics, N.C.A. 


Businessmen and farmers are relying 
more and more upon facts from figures 
as a basis for their plans and decisions. 
Many canners say that canning crop 
producers are more conscious of the 
value and need for statistical facts than 
the average farmer. Many canners have 
been of real help to their growers by pro- 
viding them with useful basic statistics. 
In other instances canners have not 
recognized any responsibility in this 
field. 


By summarizing individual grower 
records and making them available to 
growers together with other production 
data for the state and the U. S., the can- 
ner provides the starting point for the 
improvement of individual grower per- 
formance, The net result will be greater 
monetary return to the grower, and the 
canner will receive a higher quality 
product. 


PRESENTATION 


The presentation of crop statistics to 
growers by canners can be classified 
under two broad headings: (1) State and 
regional data which deal with crop acre 
age, production, yields, price per ton and 
total value, and (2) local crop data 
which deal with crop yields on a county 
or grower basis, production costs for the 
area, return per acre or ton, relative 
quality produced by individual growers 
and experimental data giving the results 
of experiments in the use of pesticides, 
fertilizers, various cultural practices, etc. 
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PROCUREMENT OF RAW PRODUCTS—Continued 


Much, if not most, of the data included 
in the local series of crop statistics must 
come from individual canners or grower 
records. The state and national data are 
contained in the reports published by the 
Crop Reporting Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


PREPARATION 

In preparing statistical data for pres- 
entation there are two cardinal principles 
that should be followed: (1) simplify the 
presentation as much as possible and (2) 
make sure that the data are complete 
and accurate. Presenting statistics in 
chart form facilitates their use and aids 
in their interpretation. Relationships 
and trends can be seen readily in a chart 
which would require much study if the 
same data were in tabular form. How- 
ever, the value of a chart is very fre- 
quently lost by adding too many factors 
in the chart and making it too complex. 
A good rule to follow is to try to make 
one point in each chart. Whenever pos- 
sible color should be added to statistical 
charts. Its proper use greatly increases 
their effectiveness. In reports to growers 
and in fieldmen’s handbooks it is usually 
desirable to include the basic data in tab- 
ular form and to chart these data when- 
ever possible on the same page or the 
opposite page. The user then can refer 


to either the actual values in the table 
or use the chart to quickly ascertain the 
relationships and trends that exist. 

There are available many inexpensive 
methods of preparing charts. Some of 
the most effective statistical charts can 
be made from very inexpensive materials 
and equipment. The most important 
factor is ingenuity and the desire to be 
accurate and effective in presentation. 
Color can be very effectively used in 
charts by the use of such commonplace 
items as colored Scotch tape or colored 
crayons for bars or lines. Modern 
methods of duplicating make possible 
relatively inexpensive duplication of 
charts in color. Actually color charts 
can frequently be reproduced at lower 
cost than printed matter (by letter 
press). 

If a little forethought and care is 
taken in the initial preparation of charts 
so that their dimensions will fit the win- 
dow space in 2 by 2 slide, (35 mm film) 
then almost any person who is handy 
with a camera can make very effective 
color slides of the charts for use in meet- 


ings. For such use charts should be made: 


in the proportions of approximately 9” 
x 13”. This technique provides charts in 
color that can be projected to almost any 
size desired at a cost that is very nom- 
inal. 


Agricultural Management Problems 
PRESIDING: Mark H. Mitchell, The Larsen Company 


The Second Raw Products Conference 
held on Sunday afternoon, had to do with 
agricultural management problems. Mark 
H. Mitchell of The Larsen Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, presided at this 
session, It began with a panel discussion 
on the value from a company standpoint 
of a soil testing program and field dem- 
onstration in securing higher yields and 


higher quality canning crops. John G. 
Martland of the Green Giant Company, 
Le Sueur, Minnesota led the discussion, 
Panel members included Frank App of 
Seabrook Farms Company, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey; Ben F. Counter, Fort Lup- 
ton Canning Company, Fort Lupton, 
Colorado; Eldrow Reeve, Campbell Soup 
Company, Cicago; and M. E. Schelihardt 
of Stokely-Van Camp, Hoopeston, IIlinois. 


HOW THE TECHNICAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
OF NCA IS TRYING TO SOLVE 
SOME OF OUR FIELD PROBLEMS 


From an Address by 
A. C. MOLL 


Chairman, Raw Products Technical 
Advisory Committee 


The Technical Advisory Committee is 
now working on five projects directly re- 
lated to field and raw products problems 
of the canning industry. TAC does not 
provide financial sponsorship for re- 
search, believing that there already exists 
a great wealth of potential research 
activity in State and Federal Research 
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agencies, and in related commercial in- 
terests. Also, within our own industry, 
numerous companies maintain Agricul- 
tural Research and Development pro- 
grams for their own purposes. Many 
problems of an industry-wide nature do 
not lend themselves to solution by these 
individual companies, but are the kind 
which can be effectively undertaken by 
the combined industry group. The mem- 
bership of the TAC consists of men who 
are in agricultural research, or in raw 
products management positions in the 
industry. 


Five sub-committees of the Technical 
Advisory Committee are active on these 
projects and will follow their particular 
project to completion. This type of or- 
ganization, and the “project”? approach 


to the study of crop problems, insures 
intensive and continued pressure on tho-e 
who are cooperators with the industry on 
these projects. 

The TAC actively cooperated with the 
New York State Canners and Freezes 
Association and the manufacturer of the 
mechanical bean picker in the develoy- 
ment of agronomic performance specifi- 
cations and the evaluation of machine 
performance, In its cooperation with the 
manufacturers, the TAC assumes no re- 
sponsibility other than the “agronomic 
evaluation” of the equipment and the 
definition of industry needs so that the 
developers can be guided accordingly. 

As a part of the work with the bean 
picker, the TAC developed specifications 
for the use of bean breeders in develop- 
ing new varieties required by the picker, 
including quality and varietal type defi- 
nitions. It also met with snap bean breed- 
ers for the interpretation of industry re- 
quirements. This has given breeders a 
clearly defined objective, backed by in- 
dustry status, so that breeding goals can 
be set with reasonable confidence. 


ORIGIN OF PROJECTS 


How do committee projects originate, 
is a natural question. Many TAC pro- 
jects originate within the committee, ex- 
pressing needs for research and develop- 
me>t on industry-wide problems which 
have not been solved and which are too 
extensive to be solved by individual can- 
ning companies without the cooperation 
of the related industries also concerned. 


CURRENT PROJECTS 


(1) SEED PERFORMANCE — To discover 
the performance of individual seeds 
when planted for the development of the 
individual plant from the seed as affected 
by plant spacing, plant population, cul- 
tural and fertility conditions, soil types 
and moisture supply. 

Fnthusiastic cooperation has been es- 
tablished with a committee from the Seed 
Trade for the cooperative study of the 
measurement of seed vigor and individ- 
val seed and plant performance. Re- 
search has been conducted for the past 
two years, but more work needs to be 
done. U.S.D.A. Research officials have 
inaugurated a new project in pea seed 
quality research at Beltsville. A sound 
foundation for ultimate improvement of 
seed and even more important, the effec- 
tive use of that superior seed has been 
developed. 


(2) PRECISION PLANTING— TAC has 
approached the farm equipment industry 
through the Farm Equipment Institute 
asking for seeding equipment which will 
place seed in the soil in exact positions. 
Present drills and planters will not do 
that. Two major farm equipment manv- 
facturers have developed, built and 
placed in the hands of the TAC severil 
research models of precision planters fer 
field tests in 1954. More tests in 1955 
with plans to obtain active participation 
of state association Raw Product Con- 
mittees in supervising these tests. Wi-- 
consin has already appropriated funds 
for three years of experiment station 
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research in plant spacing, populations, 
etc., utilizing these experimental planters. 

3) INSECT AND _ DISEASE CONTROL 
EO UIPMENT—Basic research in coverage 
a) | application methods necessary before 
progress can be expected from the mak- 
er of spraying equipment for row crops. 
Research groups in New York and Ohio 
and the USDA at Toledo are at work on 
this project with the cooperation of the 
state canning associations. New York 
Association has provided financial spon- 
sorship and new equipment has been 
built. USDA’s conducting tests. in 
Florida with air blast spraying of to- 
matoes this winter, Other experiment 
stations have shown interest. 


(4) MOBILE VINING — Services of the 
committee have been made available to 
all viner manufacturers. Developmental 
models of one manufacturer have been 
tested. The results—several mobile ma- 
chines will be in the field-test stage this 
season. 

(5) FRUIT PROBLEMS—Youngest of all 
projects the Fruit Problems Sub Com- 
mittee proposes to provide cooperation 
with state association groups in develop- 
ing suitable recognition of processor’s 
interest in fruit crop research. As a pre- 
liminary the Raw Products Research 
Bureau has made a survey of fruit crop 
research projects in the United States. 
Already problems have been noted as 
worthy of special attention. 

TAC reports to the Raw Products 
Committee which is responsible for pol- 
icy. That committee has adopted a 
resolution encouraging appointment by 
state canners and freezers associations 
of active raw product committees. 


HOW GREATER UTILIZATION OF 
WEATHER INFORMATION CAN 
PAY OFF TO FARMERS 
AND CANNERS 


From an Address by 
JAMES M. BEALL 


Agricultural Meteorologist 
Weather Bureau 
Department of Commerce 


The Weather Bureau is performing 
certain specific services for agriculture 
nov. It has fruit-frost warning service 
for Florida and California citrus, for 
ap) es in Oregon, Washington, and 
Ida'o, for cranberries in Wisconsin and 
Masachusetts. There are other local 
Ser. ces: Forecast for maple sap runs, 


orc ard spray forecasts, cotton spray 
for asts, dew and wind forecasts for 
ae: .| applicators, tobacco curing fore- 
cas, frost warnings for alfalfa seed 
gr ors, lambing forecasts in western 
ares, hay drying forecasts, etc. 


'.¢ Bureau hopes to do more, Two 
yea | ago the job was sized up in three 
pha es: (1) Find out what the farmers’ 
req’ rements are, (2) Plan a program 
des ned to meet these requirements, and 
(3) lo it. 

ie bureau found that the farmer 
war's weather information as far in ad- 
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AGRICULTURAL MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS—Continued 


vance as possible for his farm at the 
right time of day and in language that 
he can understand. The bureau is in 
phase two now developing plans to imple- 
ment this requirement and it has started 
on some of phase three. 

Probably the biggest single thing ac- 
complished was the institution of the 
third day agricultural outlook last year. 
This year the bureau hopes to get out a 
five day forecast on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. For strategic purposes the 
bureau would like to have a season fore- 
cast. Some are attempting this type of 
forecast now. The bureau will not do so 
until skills get better than they are now. 
Using climatological information, how- 
ever, is better than guessing. Men of 
Iowa State, for instance, consulted with 
the bureau and information was coordi- 
nated on the probabilities of how many 
years during the normal hay drying sea- 
son three good days of drying weather 
in a row could be expected out of ten 
years. The answer was so discouraging 
that Iowa State College has recom- 
mended that the first cutting be put up 
as grass silage or be mow cured. 


Similarly, the packer and canner who 
schedules his production based on the 
average weather records will have a low- 
er cost per unit than the canner who 
schedules his production by guess and by 
God. And finally, the farmer who pur- 
chases his supplemental irrigation equip- 
ment on the basis of the probabilities of 


rainfall in his area will know exactly 
how many years it will take to write off 
his equipment whereas the farmer who 
purchases this type of equipment without 
thoroughly investigating the cost benefit 
ratio may find himself with a white ele- 
phant on his hands, 


TACTICAL PLANNING 


For tactical planning the weather bu- 
reau issues monthly outlooks around the 
first and 15th of each month. While these 
are not as good as the bureau would like, 
they are better than the climatological 
averages, better than flipping a coin. 

Another type of tactical planning in- 
formation is the 5 day forecast. These 
show considerably more skill than the 
monthly outlook. The Bureau is hopeful 
that funds will become available to in- 
crease the number of 5 day forecasts a 
week, At the present time they are is- 
sued twice a week on Tuesday and Fri- 
day morning's. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Weather Bureau hopes in the fu- 
ture to be in position to release forecasts 
with an eye to the specific problems of 
farmers in a given area. In other words, 
in addition to giving temperatures, wind 
directions, expected moisture, sunshine, 
etc., to be able to say, for instance, that 
hay drying conditions will be ideal, etc.; 
to be able to tell the farmer what to do 
in terms of the expected weather con- 
ditions. 


JOINT RAW PROD.-LAB. SESSION 


Monday February 21 
PRESIDING: C. H. Mahoney, Director, Raw Products Research, N.C.A. 


Pesticide Tolerances 


HOW PESTICIDE TOLERANCES 
MAY AFFECT THE 
PROCUREMENT OF 
RAW PRODUCTS 


Summary of Remarks by 


DR. CHARLES E. PALM 
Department of Entomology 
Cornell University 


The Miller Act, also known as Section 
408 of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938, provides the consumer, the proc- 
essor, the grower, research and extension 
workers of government and industry, 
with definite guidance on pesticide resi- 
dues. Furthermore, it appears to offer a 
workable procedure to get prompt estab- 
lishment of, or exemption from, toler- 
ances for new pesticides once they have 
undergone the necessary program of 
evaluation. 


With “guideposts” up, the responsi- 
bility for avoiding trouble with pesticide 
residues lies with the grower, the re- 
search and extension services of govern- 
ment and industry, and the food proces- 
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sors. Effective pest control programs can 
be conducted and the treated commodities 
stay within the tolerance limits. 


We need experience with the specific 
pesticidies in the various areas, and on 
the several crops for which they may be 
recommended. Climatic conditions vary, 
seasonal conditions fluctuate. We need 
careful experimental work to provide the 
extension service with a basis for field 
evaluation of the pesticide in each area 
of recommended use. Perhaps it is a 
“double-check,” but nevertheless, an im- 
portant one. Florida growing conditions 
are different from those in New York, or 
Wisconsin, or Oregon. It pays to know 
the story on performance and residues at 
harvest before recommending a pesticide 
in a schedule for growers to follow. To 
fulfill this phase of the responsibility, 
state, federal and industrial experiment 
stations, alone or in cooperation with 
each other, must continue their close re- 
lationships in research and extension. 
And equally important, these agencies 
must continue a close liaison with the 
food processing industries to insure a 
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mutual understanding of problems and 
the position that each must take. 

Assuming then that Mr. Smith, the 
grower, has available to him several suit- 
able pesticides that have been produced 
and evaluated by industry, label accepted 
for specific uses by agencies of govern- 
ment, and a spray schedule based on ex- 
perience from research and extension 
data within his growing area, what prob- 
lem remains? 

It seems to me that the processing firm 
contracting for Mr. Smith’s crops should 
work out a definite understanding with 
him, through its field men, as to what 
spray program is to be followed and such 
limitations as the firm may find it neces- 
sary to place on the use of particular 
pesticides. It will always be true that 
certain new chemicals, although pesti- 
cidally effective, may have some restric- 
tion in use on processing crops due to 
established procedures at the factory for 
checking residue levels on raw products 
or company policy on their use, due to 
lack of sufficient experience on quality of 
the processed commodity, and the like. 
Whatever limitations may be advanced, 
the grower and the processor should be 
in agreement ahead of the season, and 
any changes in policy during the season 
should be discussed before there are 
changes in the spray schedule. 

Growers must be encouraged constantly 
to use only those pesticides which have 
been label accepted for use on the com- 
modities to be treated. 

Growers must be encouraged to follow 
directions for safe use and not to “double- 
up” on dosage or apply later in the season 
than recommended. 

It then becomes a responsibility of the 
grower to do his job well. 


PROCESSOR SHOULD CHECK 


RESIDUES ON ITS RAW PRODUCTS 

Many of the major processors are 
checking residue levels on commodities at 
harvest that have been treated with pesti- 
cides during their production. This pro- 
cedure is a necessary part of quality con- 
trol and affords the industry with definite 
information to guide its operations, With 
inspection of processed foods as a rou- 
tine operation, it will be of increasing 
importance for the laboratories of the 
food processors to make residue analyses 
a definite part of their program, just as 
the field operations will make supervision 
of spray schedules a part of theirs. 


PURIFICATION OF PLANT 
MATERIAL AND SEPARATION OF 
INSECTICIDES FOR BIOASSAY 


From Panel Presentation by 


W. M. HOSKINS 
Dept. of Entomology and Parasitology, 
University of California, Berkeley 


The use of living organisms, in some 
eases higher animals, has been estab 
lished practice for standardizing drugs, 
vitamins, and various plant and anima 
products for a long time. We decided tw 
use houseflies and began a study of the 
best method for exposing them to an ex- 
tract of the contaminated material. 
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PESTICIDE TOLERANCES—Continued 


DETAILS OF METHOD 


The following is a description of the 
extraction, purification and bioassay as 
now practiced in our laboratory. 

Extraction—A convenient amount of 
sample, but not less than 1000 grams, 
chosen as randomly as circumstances per- 
mit, is finely subdivided in a food chopper 
or other convenient appliance and trans- 
ferred quantitatively to a gallon jar 
which can be sealed tightly. One thou- 
sand ml solvent and an equal volume of 
95 percent alcohol are added and the jar 
is rolled or shaken mechanically for an 
hour. In ease of very wet samples enough 
anhydrous sodium sulfate is added to tie 
up most of the water so that a single 
liquid phase is formed. After shaking is 
finished, the liquid is poured into a large 
separatory funnel, diluted with two liters 
of water and shaken vigorously for a 
short time. The aqueous phase which 
separates is withdrawn and a second por- 
tion of water is added and the separation 
repeated. The organic phase remaining 
is the recovered solvent. Its volume is 
measured and the assumption, checked by 
experiment, is made that the contami- 
nating insecticide from the sample is uni- 
formly distributed between the recovered 


and nonrecovered solvent. With the pro- 
portions mentioned, 1 ml solvent repre- 
sents 1 gram sample and any aliquot 
volume used for analysis stands in the 
same relation. 

If the level of residue is entirely un- 
known, 50 ml recovered extract are evap- 
orated in a small beaker to about 5 ml in 
a warm air stream. About 5 grams clean 
white sand are added and evaporation 
continued until the solvent appears to be 
gone. The remaining extractives plus the 
toxicant will be distributed over the sur- 
face of the grains of sand. Six ml pure 
acetonitrile are added and the mixture is 
raised to the boiling point, carefully 
avoiding local overheating. Four ml water 
are added and the resulting solution is 
cooled and added to the wax column 
which has been flushed with 60 percent 
acetonitrile. The sand is rinsed with two 
5 ml portions of hot 60 percent acetoni- 
trile which are added to the column as 
before. 

Purification — When the concentrated 
extract has just settled into the top 
granules of the column (a low air pres- 
sure may be used to hasten this process, 
but avoid pushing the liquid below the 
top of the column), 250 ml of developing 
eluent are added. This is 60 percent 


acetonitrile unless there is reason to make 
a run with 40 percent to separate out 
certain toxicants. Liquid should flow from 
the column not faster than 1 ml per 
minute. Usually a 150 ml portion is taken. 
This is shaken in a separatory funnel 
with 250 ml water and two successive 
100 ml volumes of petroleum ether. These 
are combined and aliquots taken for 
bioassay. 


Bioassay—This depends upon the rela- 
tion between two dosage-mortality lines. 
The first is obtained by exposing flies to a 
series of known amounts: of toxicants, 
either in a pure state or recovered from 
a sample of the same kind of produce as 
that analyzed. The other line expresses 
the mortalities of flies exposed to a series 
of volumes of purified extract from the 
sample. The data for each are plotted on 
log dosage-probit paper and straight lines 
should be obtained, at least over the 10 to 
90 percent mortality range. Data in the 
middle range of mortality are especially 
significant. The lines should be parallel 
and any wide departure from this condi- 
tion gives reason to suspect an error. 

From the known doses an LDs;» is read 
in terms of micrograms of toxicant per 
vial and from the extract LD;» is ob- 
tained in terms of mls of purified extract. 
Since this was made so 1 ml corresponds 
to 1 gram sample, the LDs» in mls is 
interpreted as the grams of sample which 
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PESTICIDE TOLERANCES—Continued 


contain an amount of toxicant that kills 
half the flies, i.e., the LD=0 of the line for 
known amounts. Dividing the LD-» in 
micrograms by the LD» in grams of sam- 
ple gives the contamination in ppm di- 
rectly. Of course, the calculation may be 
made through the actual amount of toxi- 
cant per ml of purified extract and if the 
ration of sample weight to extract volume 
is not unity, this more roundabout way 
must be used. For more details concern- 
ing the bioassay techniques, reference 
may be made to the earlier article by 
Hoskins, Witt & Erwin (1) and to a 
forthcoming one by Erwin, Schiller & 
Hoskins (in press, 1955). 


(1) Hoskins, Witt and Erwin, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry 24, 555-60, 1952 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SIMPLIFIED 
BIOASSAY PROCEDURE FOR 
DETERMINING INSECTICIDE 

RESIDUES IN RAW AND 
CANNED PRODUCTS 


From an Address by 
F. C. LAMB 


Western Branch Laboratory, N.C.A., 
Berkeley 


The bioassay technic developed by Dr. 
Hoskins and his co-workers has proved 
to be a useful research tool and has been 
applied successfully to a number of dif- 
ferent products and insecticides. A list 
of these products with the insecticides 
that they have been tested for is shown 
in Table I. 


The method was not designed, however, 
for the routine analysis of large numbers 
of samples where speed and simplicity of 
operation are prime requisites, and the 
highest degree of accuracy and sensi- 
tivity may not be required. Our Labora- 
tory has investigated this method with a 
view toward reducing it to the essentials 
of a satisfactory control method. Factors 
which may lead to difficulty in its prac- 
tical application were also investigated. 


The principal change in the Hoskins 
procedure was a simplification of the 
method of exposure of the flies to the in- 
secticide and the subsequent holding of 
the flies after exposure. In the original 
procedure the flies are anesthetized and 
then exposed to the insecticide in small 
vials, after which they are transferred to 
cages for the 24-hour holding period. In 
the simplified procedure flies are exposed 
directly to the insecticide and held with- 
out transfer in 250 ml beakers covered 
with cheesecloth. The insecticide is coated 
on the bottom of the beaker by allowing 
a solvent solution of the sample to evapo- 
rate in the beaker. 


Since the major effort spent during the 
last year was in method development, the 
number of results obtained on the anal- 
ysis of actual samples is limited. A num- 
ber ‘of insecticides including DDT, per- 


thane, dieldrin, aldrin, lindane, parathion 
and malathion were bioassayed and 
LD-.’s obtained. These compared quite 
favorably with results obtained with the 
Hoskins method. Recovery tests were 
run on dieldrin and perthane in tomatoes 
and DDT and dieldrin in apples, and re- 
coveries within 20 percent of the amount 
added were obtained. As previously indi- 
cated, poor recoveries were obtained in 
certain instances, but these were traced 
to the purification rather than the bio- 
assay procedure itself. 


APPLICATIONS OF BIOASSAY 

The equipment required for routine 
bicassay work are a chemistry laboratory 
containing a fume hood and other items 
of basic equipment and supplies, an iso- 
lated room away from the canning area 
for raising flies which can be maintained 
at a reasonably constant temperature, 
and special equipment for handling the 
flies, consisting of jars and cages, carbon 
dioxide for anesthesia, special food for 
larvae, ete. 


The extraction and purification should 
prefe:ably be performed by or under the 
supervision of a trained chemist. The 
bioassay can be performed by a person 


TABLE I--LIST OF PRODUCTS AND INSECTI- 
CIDES WHICH HAVE BEEN BIOASSAYED 
SUCCESSFULLY USING THE HOSKINS 

PROCEDURE 
Pr: duct Raw 
Vezetuables: 


Canned 


Green beans ...... —_— Aldrin, toxa- 


phene 
Kidney beans 
Aldrin, dieldrin 
Lima beans ...... ——— Dieldrin 
Carrots. BHC, lindane, BHC, lindane, 
aldrin, dieldrin, aldrin, chlor- 
heptachlor, dane, DDT 
chlordane, 
DDT, isodrin 


Sweet corn 


(vacuum packed Endrin, aldrin, 


and cream style) — dieldrin 
Cucumbers. ........ Lindane 
— Dieldrin 
Sweet potatoes.. BHC, lindane, BHC, lindane, 
isodrin, hepta- chlordane 


chlor, aldrin, 
dieldrin, endrin 
White potatoes..BHC, lindane, 


heptachlor, 
chlordane, 
endrin 
Sauer! raut ........ —— Dieldrin, endrin 
Spinach ..........0.. Aldrin, dieldrin, Aldrin, dieidrin, 
parathion isodrin, endrin, 
parathion 
Tomatoes .......... Aldrin, dieldrin, Aldrin, dieldrin, 
perthane, lindane, per- 


DDT, lindane thane (juice) 


Fruits: 


Apples and 

applesauce DDT, dieldrin ——-- 
Olives and 

olive oil —— Lindane 1 
Peaches — Diazinon 
Diazinon 
Prunes ..... aoa (strained) DDT 


Meat: 
Beef (fat, liver, 
heart, lean 
meat, kidney 
and brain) .... Endrin 
1 Requires a preliminary separation with ace- 
tronitrile, sensitive to about 0.2 ppm. 


with a minimum amount of training but 
possessing a special aptitude for this type 
of work. 

The suggestion is made that it might 
prove to be more economical when sever! 
canneries in fairly close proximity to each 
other are running residue determinations 
to establish a central laboratory where 
all of the bioassay work can be per- 
formed. By this means only a single fly 
colony need be maintained and the labora- 
tory could be set up in some isolated spot 
free from contamination with insecti- 
cides. This laboratory would have to he 
assured of a steady supply of samples 
over a predetermined time in order to 
justify its operation. 

In evaluating the manpower require- 
ments of the bioassay procedure consid- 
eration must be given to the type of re- 
sults that are needed. If quantitative re- 
sults are required, considerably more time 
and effort must be expended than if only 
screening results are required. In gen- 
eral, the time is no greater, and is prob- 
ably less than would be required for a 
chemical estimation. 


INSECTICIDE RESIDUE 
DETERMINATION USING THE 
HOSKINS PURIFICATION 
PROCEDURE AND LAUG 
HOUSEFLY BIOASSAY METHOD 


From an Address by 
C. J. TRESSLER and T. H. JENKINS 


Washington Research Laboratory, N.C.A, 


For several years the N.C.A. Washing- 
ton Research Laboratory has been work- 
ing with the housefly bioassay method 
for insecticide residues in an effort to 
determine its possible value as a routine 
quality control method. After assuring 
ourselves that the techniques of the 
method itself had been brought to a work- 
able point, and that the maintenance of 
a fly colony is not too difficult, we wished 
to apply the method under practical oper- 
ating conditions. 


A program was undertaken in which 
canned food products or solvent solutions 
of insecticides, extracted from foods un- 
der factory conditions, were analyzed for 
residues. For comparison purposes, deter- 
minations were made by fly bioassay and 
by chemical methods. 


The Gerber Products Company in co- 
operation with the Michigan Experiment 
Station set up special field plots of 
spinach which were sprayed with four 
insecticides and harvests were made 1 day 
and again 7 days after last application. 
Sprays were applied on May 13, 19, June 
1 and 14 as tabulated below: 


Concen- Application 
Insecticide tration rate (pounds 
(percent) per acre) 
Parathion 15 1.0 
Lindane 25 1.0 
DDT 75 1.33 
Malathion 25 3.0 


none (control) 
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PESTICIDE TOLERANCES—Continued 


The insecticides selected for the tests 
wore chosen from those with which con- 
sijerable bioassay experience had been 
had, rather than on their specific useful- 
ness for the test crop. 


The harvested spinach was sampled 
and stripped of insecticides, using tech- 
nical hexane, in the Gerber Company 
laboratories. A portion of each lot of 
spinach was then canned as a puree. The 
hexane solutions and the canned samples 
were shipped to Washington for analysis. 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company pre- 
pared and shipped for bioassay aliquots 
of pentane extracts of fresh foods from 
those made for chemical residue analyses 
in their own laboratories. Included were 
residue extractions from samples of 
spinach, green beans, celery and one lot 
of peaches. These represented commer- 
cial lots of products received at the fac- 
tory and, in certain cases, represented 
products rejected for canning because of 
excessive residues. 


Chemical analyses were performed 
using the following methods: 


Insecticide Method 
Parathion Averell-Norris (3) 
Lindane Schechter-Hornstein (4) 
DDT Schechter-Haller (5) 
Malathion Norris-Vail-Averell (6) 
Chlordane Phillips-DeBenedictis (7) 
Toxaphene Phillips-DeBenedictis (7) 


For lindane and DDT chemical tests, 
purification of extracts were made using 
the Davidow fuming sulfuric acide on 
Selite column technique (8). Additional 
determinations of the DDT samples were 
also made in which purification was per- 
formed by eluting residues in benzene 
through alumina (3 volumes) mixed with 
Attaclay (1 volume). The last technique 
partitioned DDT from spinach extract as 
well as did the Davidow method and is 
faster and simpler to perform. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analyses of four food products were 
conducted, involving residues of six in- 
secticides, by fly bioassay for comparison 
with results by chemical analyses. 


Good agreement, in general, was found 
between results by the two types of 
analyses. 


Poor agreement was obtained with cer- 
tain samples between dioassay and chem- 
ically determined results. These included 
some of the spinach samples to which 
DDT or malathion had been applied and 
one series of celery samples treated with 
toxaphene. No explanation has_ been 
found for the lack of agreement in these 
particular cases, 


Heat processing of spinach has an ef- 
fect on malathion which leaves a mate- 
rial toxic to flies but not detectable by 
the chemical method. 


The bioassay procedure was found to 
be simpler and easier to use than the 
chemical methods, particularly in that 
only one basic procedure is involved. 


The bioassay method was found to be 
more sensitive than the chemical methods 
used, except in the case of toxaphene 
where 0.5 ppm is needed for detection 
by bioassay of 20 gram samples as 
against about 0.05 ppm by the total 
chlorine method. 


A study of the results indicates that 
the over-all estimation of toxicity in a 
food by bioassay is fairly accurate. Ac- 
curacy, as measured by percent recovery 
of DDT and malathion added to unproc- 
essed spinach, was less by bioassay than 
by chemical methods. After processing, 
the situation for DDT was about the 
same, but for malathion the chemical 
method could not be relied upon to detect 
a residue quite toxic to flies. 


In terms of residue analyses on a 
quality control basis, the fly bioassay 
procedure offers a sensitive tool which 
can be relied upon to give a reasonably 
accurate estimation of insecticide resi- 
dues present. The same basic method can 
be applied to numerous foods and can be 
relied upon to detect any of a long list 
of pesticides. 


PORTSMOUTH 


TOMATO FIELD HAMPERS 


CANNERS: Order your 5/8 Hamper requirements 
for 1955 now and avoid ‘“‘Canning Season shortages.”’ 


We are equipped to treat your Hampers with Cellu-San 
or Plastex Solution to help lengthen their useful life. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


PHONE: EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


VIRGINIA 
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PESTICIDE TOLERANCES—Continued 


EFFECT OF APPLIED PESTICIDES 
ON FLAVOR CHANGES IN 
CANNED FOODS 


From an Address by 


ELLY HINREINER 
University of California, Davis 


Since the first recognition that certain 
applications of benzene hexachloride are 
capable of undesirably influencing the 
flavor of treated food crops, a vast 
amount of effort has been poured into 
attempts to determine which of the 
newer-type organic pesticides are apt to 
cause flavor changes, under what condi- 
tions of use, and whether these changes 
are of practical importance to the con- 
sumer. The problem has proved to be an 
extremely complex one, and as yet we 
have only empirical means for solving 
it. So many variables—not only crop and 
dosage level, but also time of application, 
type of soil, climate, irrigation practices, 
processing, storage, and, of course, the 
acuity of the particular human who 
tastes it—are involved in deciding 
whether a given pesticide will or will not 
give rise to objectional flavor changes, 
that it is a hopeless task to test all of 
the factors experimentally. Nevertheless, 
a very large amount of experience has 
accumulated, and it is becoming possible 
in the case of many of the important new 
pesticides to make intelligent guesses 
about the suitability of their use in a 
given situation as far as flavor effect is 
concerned. 


The information in this survey of the 
pesticides is a compilation of the work 
of many food technologists in laboratories 
throughout the country. It should be 
remembered in considering the almost 
bewildering array of data, that the tech- 
niques used in taste-testing in the differ- 
ent laboratories vary considerably, and it 
is probably impossible to give the same 
sort of interpretation to all of the infor- 
mation, or even to reduce all of the data 
to the same basis. When the other afore- 
mentioned variables of soil type, climate, 
etc. are superimposed, it is not too hard 
to understand why occasionally the re- 
sults appear to be contradictory. It is 
probably best to look at the general tend- 
ency of a pesticide to cause flavor diffi- 
culties, as revealed by a large number of 
different experiments, rather than at the 
results of any one particular experiment 
by itself. 


TEST RESULTS 


Benzene Hexachloride — Lindane — 
Little doubt about the tendency of this 
compound to produce undesirably musty 
or moldy flavors in food crops. With 
dosage as low as a half pound per acre, 
canned carrots and sweet potatoes show 
decided off-flavors though the effect on 
fresh vegetables is not so severe. Lindane 
at a half to 1 pound per acre does not 
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seem to cause flavor differences in fresh 
vegetables to the same extent as tech- 
nical BHC, but frequently creates flavor 
problems when these same vegetables are 
canned. Apparently the heat involved in 
processing causes changes which intens- 
ify development of off-flavors. 


Peaches from trees sprayed with BHC 
were more apt to show off-flavors when 
canned than when fresh or frozen, and 
when stored a long time than when tasted 
shortly after processing. 


In taste tests on fresh, frozen, canned 
and jammed strawberries treated with 2 
and 4 pounds per acre of lindane, only 
the canned and jammed berries showed 
off-flavors that were of possible statisti- 
eal significance. Higher dosage levels, 
such as 3 and 8 pounds per acre of lin- 
dane almost invariably adversely affected 
the flavor of canned vegetable crops, 
however. 


Flavor tests have been made of a num- 
ber of frozen vegetables (canned onions 
and tomatoes) grown one, two, and three 
years after treatment of the soils with 
one-half pound per acre and with 15 
pounds per acre of BHC as well as with 
various dosages of lindane, chlordane, 
and DDT. Although there was some 
variability from crop to crop, both dos- 
age levels resulted in flavor differences 
(from the controls) in most of the veg- 
etables over all three years. 


DDT — Usually considered free from 
effect on flavor, and little testing has 
been done on it, 


Aldrin and Dieldrin Isodrin and En- 
drin—These have been the subjects of a 
great many flavor investigations. The 
majority of food crops treated with 
aldrin and dieldrin appeared to show no 
flavor differences from untreated checks 
even at dosage levels up to 10 or 12 
pounds per acre when used as a soil 
treatment. There are, however, some 
isolated instances of off-flavor. 


Chlordane or Heptachlor—Reports of 
off-flavors resulting from use of these 
two pesticides at dosage rates of 10 
pounds per acre or less are unusual, and 
even where differences are found the 
flavor of the treated material is not 
necessarily undesirable. 


Toxaphene —In tests involving 24 
pounds per acre soil treatment and 6 
pounds per acre foliage treatment on 
various canned vegetables, significant 
flavor differences were found with the 
soil-treated pumpkin and the foilage- 
treated sauerkraut, but none with any of 
four other vegetables tested. No flavor 
effect of toxaphene on sweet potatoes or 
peanuts even at dosage rates of 25 and 
31 pounds per acre. On the other hand, 
spraying with 25 percent toxaphene re- 
sulted in canned potatoes having a less 


desirable flavor, though leaving canned 
tomatoes and lima beans unaffected. 


Sulfonates and related sulfur derivu- 
ties including ovotran, genite-923, si/- 
fenone, and aramite applied as miticide 
sprays—Applied on pear trees in the 
1952 season, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, all four of the treated samples in 
1952 were significantly different from, 
and less desirable than, the controls when 
tasted as canned fruit, Repetition of the 
experiment in the following season gave 
rather different results. Although one 
or two of the tests indicated possible 
flavor problems, none of these four pesti- 
cides resulted in serious differences. 


Peaches and apples sprayed with the 
same miticides in 1953 resulted in more 
apparent differences. Ovotran and sul- 
fenone did not appear to have any 
adverse effect on flavor, but fairly seri- 
ous off-flavors were detected in the 
canned genite-treated peaches and apple- 
sauce, and there was a possible flavor 
problem in the aramite-treated peaches. 


In 1952 genite-923 and ovotran appli- 
cations on peach trees at various stages 
in their growing cycle showed highly 
significant differences with both miti- 
cides. Except in the pre-bloom treat- 
ments, there were serious flavor defects. 


Genite-923 and aramite applied as 
dusts to snap beans. Genite treated 
cooked beans off-flavored when tasted 
two weeks after treatment. Not signifi- 
cantly different from control after five 
weeks had elapsed. No apparent flavor 
differences were caused by the aramite. 
Severe off-flavors were observed in fresh 
strawberries sprayed with genite at the 
rate of 1 quart actual genite per 100 
gallons. 


Diphenyl carbinol derivatives, chloro- 
benzilate, dimite, and genite-876—,rela- 
tively new, have been but little studied 
for flavor effects. 


Malathion and Parathion—Thoroughly 
investigated. Probably because of their 
volatility, rarely appear to cause flavor 
problems in foods. Some possible detec- 
tion on some canned peas sprayed with a 
relatively high concentration of malathion 
only nine days before canning. One 
group of investigators stated that po- 
tato plants sprayed or dusted with 
parathion produced strongly off-flavor 
tubers, and that parathion soil applica- 
tions created more serious flavor prol- 
lems in potatoes in the second year than 
in the first year after treatment of the 
soil. 


Systox and OMPA — Investigations 
started only recently. No flavor effect 
from use of systox reported on raw ¢al:- 
bage, canned potatoes, potato chips, lim 
beans, or snap beans, but a 1 percent di’- 
ference with canned tomato juice, No 
detection when used as a spray on pears, 
peaches, and apples except for a slight 
off-flavor developing in the apples aft«r 
six months’ storage. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES 


Saturday, Sunday and Monday, February 19, 20, 21 


Canning Procedures and Products 
PRESIDING: Dr. Randall Royce, American Can Company 


THE DETECTION AND CONTROL 

OF FLAT SOUR ORGANISMS IN 

CREAM STYLE CORN CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


From an Address by 
A. A. KOPETZ and E. H. RUYLE 
American Can Company, Maywood, III. 


A detailed bacteriological study for 
foci of infection of flat sour organisms 
was made on a cream style corn line over 
a two year period. The incidence of 
spoilage in incubated line samples was 
small but consistent and worrisome. As 
the usual sub-culture methods failed to 
detect the foci of infection a can sample 
method not requiring specialized tech- 
niques or equipment was tried. This con- 
sisted of filling corn samples from sev- 
eral points adong the line into the size 
can being packed; closing, processing and 
cooling the can by the commercial pro- 
cedure; then incubating the can samples 


at 131° F. As high a percentage of sour 
cans was found after 4 days as after 14 
days incubation, and it is possible that 
still less time may be employed. This 
effective procedure, therefore, requires 
very little additional incubation time 
over the usual sub-culture methods. 

Examination of the can samples from 
points along the line after incubation at 
131° F. showed that the contamination 
in this instance was localized in the vis- 
ually clean filler parts. 


SUMMARY—RESULTS OF CAN SAMPLING 


No. No. Spoil- 

Cans Flat age 
Sampling Point Incu- Sour Rate 

bated Cans 
Disintegrator 70 0 0 
Batch mixer tanks.............ccccccees 319 0 0 
Consistency regulator... 456 0 0 
Top of filler bowl (Canco HO)....444 0 0 
Top of filler bowl (Comm.C.M.)..312 1 3.2 
Filler nozzles (Canco HO).......... 443 28 63.2 
Filler nozzles (Comm.C.M.)........ 649 40 61.6 


It will be noted that all can samples 
collected before the filler bowl gave neg- 
ative results and, except for one instance, 
only corn which had gone through the 
filler bowl showed the presence of fiat- 
sour spores. 


When it became evident that even the 
most careful and thorough clean-up pro- 
cedure, as practiced, would not eradicate 
the focus of flat sour spore infection in 
the filler, an attempt at clean-up of this 
equipment with a caustic solution was 
made. Since the effect of such a solution 
on the moving parts of the filler was un- 
known, it was deemed advisable to ap- 
proach the use of caustic solution quite 
cautiously. After thorough cleaning and 
reassembling of the filler, a hot (approxi- 
mately 190° F.) caustic-detergent solu- 
tion was applied. This solution was made 
up of 3 pounds caustic soda plus 3 
pounds detergent per 100 gallons of 
water. 


Upon application of the caustic, the 
inside of the stainless steel filler bowl 
began to turn brown. This was surpris- 
ing, since to all appearances the filler 
bowl had been thoroughly cleaned. In a 
few minutes, however, a tough, film-like, 
discontinuous brown layer having the 
appearance of a baked-on lacquer coating 
became evident. This was scrubbed and 
scraped off by means of sharp knives 
and plastic mesh scouring pads. The 
filler was then rinsed very thoroughly 
with water. Subsequent culture of simi- 


for the Tough Job of Green-Crop Harvesting... 
Rugged HUME Equipment 


HUME Cut- Lode Harvester. Capture the 
peak of goodness in spinach and green 
peas — harvesting is completed in one 
operation. Fits most tricycle-type, 3- 
plow tractors. PTO. 


crops with HUME Equipment. 


Specialized Farm Equipment 


When repairs are needed, be sure you get GENU- 
INE HUME PARTS — made in the same factory 
as the original machine and by the manufacturer 
most interested in its efficient operation. 


Tough, heavy crops are taken in stride! 


Sturdy, high-speed HUME Equipment delivers the load in a 
loose, fluffy, condition — no tangling or roping. . 


You can be sure of a timely harvest of field-fresh, top-quality 


. easy to pitch. 


H. D. HUME COMPANY © Mendota 13, Ill. 


HUME Tractor-Rower. Cuts per aiaieniads in one operation. 
Available in 7- and 8-foot models. Attaching bundles 
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CANNING PROCEDURES AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


lar material from another one of the 
same type fillers used for cream style 
corn in this plant showed the presence of 
flat sour spores. 


CLEAN-UP PROCEDURE 


From the information gained, it was 
decided to use the caustic clean-up pro- 
cedure on all cream style corn fillers 
after each day’s run. This procedure was 
carried out as follows: 

(1) Fillers were rinsed thoroughly 
with hot water. 

(2) Fillers were stripped completely. 

(3) Following parts were soaked in a 
tub in a hot caustic-detergent solution 
for approximately one hour: 

Cut-off plates 

Pistons 

Filler nozzle ports 

Floats 

Delivery pipes (extension from 
filler bowl to shut off valves) 

(4) Above parts, as well as filler 
bowls, piston pockets and filler bowl shut 
off valves were scrubbed with brushes 
and plastic mesh pads followed by a high 
pressure water rinse. 

(5) Fillers reassembled. 

(6) While the machines were running, 
hot caustic-detergent solution from the 
blender tank was run into reassembled 
fillers. 

(7) Fillers were 
with cold water. 

On nights when insufficient time was 
available for the above clean-up, the fol- 
lowing alternate procedure was carried 
out: 

(1) Thorough rinsing of fillers. 

(2) Cut-off plates removed and cleaned. 

(3) Additional rinsing and scrubbing 
of interior of filler bowls. 

(4) Reassembly of fillers. 

(5) With fillers operating, hot caustic- 
detergent solution from the blender was 
run into the fillers. This operation re- 
quired only 3 to 5 minutes. 


It is interesting to note that out of 30 
can sample periods subsequent to the 
initiation of the caustic clean-up proce- 
dure of the fillers, only three periods 
gave further flat sour spoilage. These 
three sampling periods were all at the 
start of the day’s run and included the 
very first corn off the line. In addition, 
there had been limited time available for 
clean-up prior to these particular runs, 
and the abbreviated caustic clean-up was 
used. Apparently the abbreviated clean- 
ing procedure would start to loosen the 
tough, clear layer of baked-on corn mate- 
rial in which flat sour spores were har- 
bored. These spore-carrying fragments 
were then carried through the filler and 
canned with the cream style corn in the 
first runs after the cleaning period. 

During the period of observation no 
adverse effect of the caustic treatment on 
the stainless steel filler parts was evident. 

The effectiveness of the caustic clean- 
up procedure was demonstrated clearly 


rinsed thoroughly 
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again in the survey carried out during 
the third season to check on the results 
being obtained. No flat sour spoilage 
was encountered in any of the 576 cans 
collected by the can sample method. 

Experience gained during this investi- 
gation has shown that the can sample 
method can readily be used as a routine 
control check on the effectiveness of 
plant sanitation procedures in eliminat- 
ing thermophilic spores. Also, since no 
bacteriological media, and little special- 
ized training or equipment is required, 
the can sample method could be carried 
out by non-technically trained factory or 
laboratory personnel. 


VENTING REQUIREMENTS FOR 

VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 

RETORTS USING AUTOMATIC 

LOADING AND UNLOADING 
SYSTEMS 


From an Address by 
D. V. ALSTRAND and B. W. BLAIR 


Research and Technical Department 
American Can Company, Maywood, III. 


The problem of removing the air from 
retorts as a means of obtaining uniform 
processing temperatures has been the 
subject of considerable experimental 
effort. Foremost among these studies 
were the extensive tests conducted by 
the N.C.A. Western Branch Laboratory. 
As a result of these tests a schedule of 
recommended procedures for venting re- 
torts of various types has been drawn 
up. These recommendations are contained 
in the introduction of the N.C.A. Bulle- 
tin 26-L (2) Processes for Low-Acid 
Canned Foods in Metal Containers. 


Canners using the conventional metho.!s 
of loading retorts are urged to consu't 
the recommendations in Bulletin 26-), 
(2) for guidance in retort operation. 

It should be noted here that the reconi- 
mendations on retort operation containe | 
in Bulletin 26-L (2) were drawn up prior 
to the time that automatic retort crate 
loading and unloading systems were in- 
troduced into the canning industry. Thus, 
these procedures may not apply to the 
changed conditions introduced by new 
methods of crate loading. In fact, the 
Bulletin specifically states that the recom- 
mended practices do not apply if any 
dividers are placed between the layers of 
cans in a manner so as to restrict the 
flow of steam throughout the load. 


NEW SYSTEMS INTRODUCED 


Within the last few years the adoption 
of automatic methods of loading and un- 
loading canners’ retort crates has prog- 
ressed rapidly. These systems eliminate 
much of the hand labor required by the 
older methods and reduce the damage to 
cans which accompanied these methods 
of handling. The automatic loading sys- 
tems with which the work here reported 
was done, require the use of a divider 
plate between each tier of cans in the 
retort basket or car as a means of sep- 
arating them in the loading and unload- 
ing operations. A conventional type of 
divider plate is constructed of a heavy 
gauge aluminum plate which per- 
forated with a series of 1-inch holes on 
2-inch centers. The cans are stacked on 
end as compactly as possible on the di- 
vider plates. It is quite obvious that the 
ends of the cans will cover a large pro- 
portion of the holes in the divider plates, 
a condition which occurs to the greatest 
extent with the smaller diameter cans. 
Thus a retort loaded with small diameter 
cans with a divider sheet between each 
layer presents virtually a solid block 
with little open space for the steam to 
circulate throughout the load. 


A number of heat distribution tests 
conducted by this laboratory at canners’ 
plants have demonstrated that the vent- 
ing procedures formerly recommended 
for conventionally loaded retorts are 
usually not adequate to remove the air 
pockets from within the retort load when 
divider plates are used between the 
layers of cans. 


The initial temperature of the product 
in the cans going into the retort has a 
considerable effect on the uniformity of 
heat distribution. The lower the initial 
temperature, the more difficult it will be 
to remove the air pockets. A possible 
explanation for this is that the steam 
coming in contact with the cold cans 
near the sides of the retort is condensed 
before it has a chance to penetrate into 
the load of cans. As a result longer vent- 
ing times are required for cans that are 
filled cold than for those filled at higher 
temperatures. 


The method of introducing the steam 
into the retort is also a factor in affect- 
ing the removal of air pockets from the 
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CANNING PROCEDURES AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


retorts. For round vertical retorts swirl- 
ing type steam spreaders have shown an 
advantage over other types. The steam 
should preferably be admitted through a 
by pass line rather than through the con- 
troller, and used during the come-up 
period at the highest pressure available. 
In utilizing high pressure steam to im- 
prove venting results, adequate safety 
measures should be enforced. All oper- 
ators should be instructed to give vigi- 
lant attention to each retort so that it 
will be switched over to the controller 
either at the end of the venting period 
or when the processing temperature is 
reached. Retorts should be equipped with 
safety valves or devices of adequate size 
so the pressure rise in the retort will not 
exceed that for which it was constructed. 


TEST RESULTS 


The venting schedule advocated for 
conventionally loaded round vertical re- 
torts calls for a minimum venting time 
of 4 minutes through a 1% inch gate 
valve in the overflow line to a tempera- 
ture of at least 218°F. or 5 minutes to 
a temperature of at least 215°F. The 
heat distribution test on one retort in- 
stallation showed that a four-crate re- 
tort loaded with 303 x 406 cans of peas 
with perforated divider plates between 
each two tiers of cans required a venting 
time of 7 to 8 minutes through a 2 inch 
overflow to a temperature of 240°F. 
Another four-crate retort installation 
loaded with 303 x 406 cans of peas using 
divider plates required venting for a 
period of 3 minutes through a 2 inch 
drain to 212°F. plus 5 minutes through 
a 1% inch overflow vent and a % inch 
cover vent to a temperature of 225°F. 


For horizontal retorts over 15 feet in 
length equipped for venting through a 
2 inch top water spreader connected to a 
2% inch gate valve, a venting period of 
at least 5 minutes to a temperature of 
at least 225°F. or 7 minutes to a tem- 
perature of at least 220°F. has been 
recommended for retorts loaded by con- 
ventional methods. In one test a retort 
of this type loaded with divider plates 
between the tiers of cans required vent- 
ing through a 1 inch blow off to 210°F. 
plus venting through the 2 inch water 
spreader for 12 minutes to a temperature 
of 230°F. to obtain uniform temperature 
conditions. The product in this case was 
211 x 304 cans of peas. The venting 
schedule for 211 x 304 cans of cream 
style corn was 4 minutes to a tempera- 
ture of 225°F. through the water 
spreader plus the 1 inch blow off to a 
temperature of 210°F. This last example 
also illustrates the effect of the higher 
initial temperature of cream style corn 
as compared to the lower initial tempera- 
ture of peas on the venting time required 
to obtain uniform retort temperatures. 

Exhaustive tests have not been under- 
taken so that venting schedules for re- 
torts loaded using divider plates can be 
given similar to those now shown in 
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Bulletin 26-L (2) for conventionally 
loaded retorts. It is suggested that can- 
ners changing over to this method of 
retort loading have their venting sched- 
ules checked to determine their adequacy. 


RECENT DATA ON THE SODIUM 
CONTENT OF DIETETIC CANNED 
FOODS AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE 


From an Address by 
FRANKLIN C. BING 
Nutrition Consultant, Chicago, Illinois 


In the NCA Bulletin entitled, “Dietetic 
Canned Foods”, published in 1953, are 


C. A. GREENLEAF, Assistant Director 
Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


reported data on the sodium content of 
over 350 samples of canned foods. These 
were experimental packs. The present 
data were obtained in a study of com- 
mercial packs collected during 1953. The 
project was planned by the NCA Execu- 
tive Committee and The Can Manufac- 
turers Institute. The Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation Laboratory at 
Madison was selected to analyze the 
sodium content of the samples. Dr. Bing 
offered comments of the results as an 
outside consultant. 


THE NATURE OF THE SAMPLES 


Not all of the products analyzed were 
dietetic foods, though all were packed 
without the addition of sugar or salt. 
The simple fact that salt is not know- 
ingly added noes not mean necessarily 
that a canned food is useful for inclusion 
in low-sodium diets. A product may be 
naturally unsuited to dietetic use or, in 


preparation, may be exposed to chanve 
contamination with sodium compounds, 

The expression “dietetic foods” has hw- 
come generally accepted to mean a food 
which is specially produced for use in 
therapeutic diets. The expression ‘(ji- 
etetic foods” is in reality a convenient 
way of saying “foods for special dietary 
purposes.” A dietetic food which is sold 
in interstate commerce is required to |e 
labeled in accordance with the regula- 
tions pertaining to foods that purport to 
be or are represented for special dietary 
uses. To comply with the federal labeling 
requirements it is necessary first to have 
analytical data and other information 
about each product. Canners of dietetic 
foods find that it is usually necessary to 
exercise certain precautions in the selec- 
tion of raw foods, and in processing 
methods, in order to control the compo- 
sition of their dietetic products. When a 
product is labeled as a dietetic canned 
food it means that these additional con- 
trols over composition have been exer- 
cised. 


FINDINGS 


In general the sodium values were 
higher in vegetables than they were in 
fruits. This fact would be expected be- 
cause data on the natural content of 
sodium in fruits and in vegetables show 
that vegetables are higher as a rule in 
sodium content. 


FRUITS—Except for the one instance 
of gross contamination in water packed 
apples (not represented for a dietetic 
purpose) there were only four samples 
of canned fruits where the sodium con- 
tent exceeded 5 milligrams of sodium per 
100 grams of total contents of the can. 
One sample of canned applesauce showed 
5.9 mg. and three samples of Bartlett 
pears showed 6.0, 9.0, and 9.5 mg per 100 
grams, respectively. Even these rela- 
tively higher values would not preclude 
the occasional use of any of these prod- 
ucts in sodium-restricted diets, because 
the content of sodium in other non-citrus 
fruits is usually considerably below 3.0 
mg per 100 grams. 


VEGETABLES—Aside from two in- 
stances among the vegetables, one of 
canned strained peas not represented for 
use in sodium-restricted diets, and one 
of canned cream-style corn, and aside 
from canned beets, carrots and spinach, 
the vegetable products examined were 
reasonably free from contamination with 
sodium. One sample of canned green 
beans contained 6.5 mg of sodium per 100 
grams, which is not high but it is out of 
line with the results obtained with other 
samples. The data provided about the 
processing of this product revealed that 
water from a _ base-exchange softening 
system was used for canning. One sam- 
ple of green lima beans contained 9.7 mg 
of sodium per 100 grams. The use of 
brine solution for quality grading may 
be suspected in this instance. One sam- 
ple of wax beans contained 6.1 mg per 
100 grams; this product was made with 
water that had been softened by the base- 
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CANNING PROCEDURES AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


ex -hange method, The failure to wash 
av ay all residues of salt solution, after 
quality grading of the raw product, may 
be suspected in the sample of sweet peas 
which showed 14.4 mg of sodium per 100 
grams. 


Beets, carrots and spinach need special 
attention. The Food and Nutrition Board 
offers a single best value for the sodium 
content of raw beets, 80 mg, and of 
canned beets, 40 mg per 100 grams. It’s 
interesting to note that 2 samples in this 
test contained 24.6 and 8.4 mg of sodium 
per 100 grams respectively. These are 
the lowest reported anywhere for the 
sodium content of these foods. Similarly, 
one sample of carrots contained only 13.0 
mg of sodium per 100 grams while the 
Food and Nutrition Board gives a value 
of 50 mg’s for raw carrots and 35 mg for 
canned carrots per 100 grams. Also, four 
samples of spinach in the test showed a 
sodium content of 9.3, 7.4, 2.4 and 1.2 mg 
per 100 grams, while others showed con- 
siderably higher content as was the case 
in beets and carrots. The Food and Nu- 
trition Board lists values of 75 mg for 
raw, 70 mg for frozen, and 50 mg for 
canned spinach, 


If beets, spinach, and carrots could be 
produced consistently, at or near the low 
rates obtained in the tests, these foods 
could be used more regularly in sodium- 
restricted diets. Investigation showed 


that the low beet canner does not use 
lye peeling and has instructed his grow- 
ers not to use applications of salt for 
weed control. The low carrot canner does 
not use lye peeling either and it has been 
suggested that spinach may take up 
sodium when grown on soil which is 
fertilized with sodium nitrate. The data 
presents a challenge to the canning in- 
dustry. 


OPPORTUNITY AND 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Canners should bear in mind that if 
dietetic canned foods cannot be made 
sufficiently low in sodium for use in 
sodium-restricted diets, the alternative 
is to avoid the products altogether. At 
the same time, it should be recognized 
that dietetic canned foods have a high 
psychological value. Canned fruits and 
vegetables of high quality add color and 
attractiveness to a meal. Their availabil- 
ity makes it easier for physicians and 
dietitians to secure the cooperation of 
patients who are required to follow 
special diets. With this in mind, the chal- 
lenge becomes even more apparent. 


Also, if we consider again the milk; 
meat, fish or poultry; and egg of the 
basic diet pattern for the sodium-re- 
stricted diet, we find that the natural 
sodium content of these foods, in the 
quantities recommended, totals 418 mg 


of sodium. Because the goal is a diet 
containing 500 mg’s, there is a limit to 
the total sodium content of the remain- 
ing foods. In view of the demands placed 
upon fruits and vegetables in the sodium- 
restricted diet, and all the possibilities of 
contamination that exist, beginning with 
the growing of the crops, the wonder is 
that practical success ever was obtained 
in commercial operations. The food in- 
dustry deserves considerable credit for 
its accomplishments, “No branch of the 
industry, in my opinion, quite matches 
the achievement of the canners in mak- 
ing low sodium foods.” 


SUMMARY 


The results of the present study, which 
was planned by the executive committee 
of the N.C.A.-C.M.I. Nutrition Program, 
and the analyses for which have been 
made by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation warrant the drawing of a 
number of conclusions. 


(1) Canned water-packed or, in the 
case of some fruits, juice-packed, fruits 
and vegetables can be depended upon as 
suitably low in sodium for use in sodium- 
restricted diets, if the labeling indicates 
that the products are dietetic foods, and 
the sodium content is declared in terms 
of milligrams of sodium per 100 grams 
cf food, and per serving. 


(2) Continued control to avoid the 
pick up of sodium in processing is neces- 
sary. It may be emphasized again that 
attention should be directed primarily to 
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CANNING PROCEDURES AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


the following likely sources of contami- 
nation: 

(a) Sodium from salt in blanch and 
flume water, as a result of insufficient 
flushing following the packing of con- 
ventional-pack vegetables. 

(b) Sodium from water which con- 
tains more than 5 mg of sodium per 100 
grams, either naturally or as the result 
of base-exchange methods of softening. 

(c) Sodium from lye solutions used in 
the peeling of certain fruits and veg- 
etables, which subsequently is not quan- 
titively removed. 


(d) Sodium from salt solutions used 
in the quality grading of green peas and 
lima beans, which is not thoroughly re- 
moved afterwards. 

(e) Sodium from salt solutions used 
either as an immersion bath or as a 
spray, to prevent discoloration of peeled 
apples and pears, which is not completely 
removed in further processing. 

(3) The possibility of sodium pick up 
during growing of certain root crops, 
and green, leafy vegetables, such as 
beets, carrots and spinach, needs fur- 


ther study, in order to develop practical 
methods of producing these vegetables 
with low-sodium contents. There are in- 
dications that this goal can be ac- 
complished. 

(4) As the canning industry continues 
its progress in the production of dietetic 
canned foods, suitable for use in sodium- 
restricted diets, physicians may prescribe 
the products and dietetians and consum- 
ers may use these foods with ever in- 
creasing confidence. 


C. T. Townsend and C. P. Collier of 
Western Branch Laboratory, National 
Canners Association, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, presented a paper dealing with 
the procedures worked out by the Na- 
tional Canners Association in coopera- 
tion with the James Dole Engineering 
Company for determining requirements 
for the equipment, the product, the con- 
tainers and the covers, and the operating 
temperatures necessary to maintain 
aseptic conditions in the equipment. It 
is believed that these testing methods 
could also be applied to other aseptic 
canning systems. 


Factors Influencing the Shelf Life of 


Canned Foods 
PRESIDING: W. J. Mutschler, Research and Development Department, Continental Can 


RELATIONSHIP OF VACUUM 
AND HEADSPACE TO 
SHELFLIFE OF CANNED FOODS 


Summary of Address by 
A. G. SKIBBE 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Il. 


In most canning practices the aim is 
to obtain maximum vacuum as econom- 
ically as possible. The amount of vacuum 
varies from product to product and also 
among canners of the same _ product. 
There are several reasons for obtaining 
vacuum in canned foods. These include: 
the maintenance of can ends in a con- 
cave position during normal storage; re- 
duction of oxygen; and the prevention 
of permanent distortion of can ends dur- 
ing thermal processing. 

Maintaining the original shape of the 
can is important to the saleability of the 
product. Bacterial spoilage usually re- 
sults in gas formation, causing the ends 
to bulge. Consequently, any distortion of 
the end from the normal concave shape 
is taken as an indication of spoilage by 
the industry and by the consumer. Cans 
with inadequate vacuum will also bulge 
when exposed to adverse temperature 
and pressure conditions and will like- 
wise be considered unacceptable, 

A low oxygen content in canned foods 
is desirable to minimize undesirable 
chemical changes in the product. Estab- 
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lishment of a vacuum is one way of min- 
imizing oxygen content. Some products 
tend to corrode the container with re- 
sultant liberation of hydrogen and a 
headspace under fairly high initial 
vacuum is necessary to permit the ac- 
cumulation of liberated gas without dis- 
torting the ends. 

During thermal processing, the can 
contents expand considerably and this 
may result in permanent distortion of 
the ends, unless some provision is made 
for this expansion. This may be accom- 
plished by providing adequate headspace 
under vacuum. 

Since shelflife may have a number of 
meanings, for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, it is defined as the time that a 
packed food can will remain at a storage 
condition before the ends of the can flip 
out or become a springer. 


TESTS 

A large-scale experimental test pack 
of blueberries was made in Florida in 
1947, in order to evaluate several vari- 
ables affecting the shelflife of processed 
canned foods. The effects of variations 
in plate types and tin-coating weights, 
and the effects of canning procedures on 
shelflife were studied. 

Can bodies and ends were manufac- 
tured from plain type L plate, with 
1.50# hot dip tin coating, on our com- 
mercial can-making lines. From the 1,000 
cans manufactured, 120 were picked at 


random and packed in Florida on co). 
mercial cannery equipment. The blue- 
berries were washed and filled on a Ro- 
tary Hand Packed Filler. Hot water 
(approximately 200°F.) was added and 
the filled cans were then treated in a hot 
water exhaust at 204°F., closed, and 
processed as indicated below: 


Exhaust Closing Process Time 
Timein Temperature _ in Minutes 
Minutes (212°F.) 
0 130 a7 
2 150 15 
6 180 8 
10 187 3 


Thirty-six cans of each variable were 
stored at room temperature and 36 at 
98°F. for shelflife studies. The remain- 
ing cans were used for visual examina- 
tion of the man and product. Only the 
98°F. shelflike data are considered in 
this paper since many of the cans stored 
at room temperature have not as yet 
failed. 


The cans were flip tested initially and 
each month thereafter until failure. 
Early indications of hydrogen springers 
may be predicted by determining the 
loss of vacuum by the flip tester. 


As the individual cans failed, the head- 
space volume was measured. This was 
done by measuring the volume of water 
necessary to fill the can through two 
holes in the can end adjacent to the 
chuck wall. This procedure measures 
the headspace volume at the time the 
ends are ready to flip out, of specific in- 
terest in shelflife studies. 


FINDINGS 


It was determined that predicting 
shelflike from headspace volume or vice 
versa would not be very precise for in- 
dividual cans. 


In order to determine shelflike more 
accurately, rather than using data from 
individual cans, Continental Can Com- 
pany’s laboratories customarily compare 
the shelflike of different variables on the 
basis of the time required for 25% of a 
lot of 36 cans to fail. 


To evaluate the effect of vacuum on 
shelflife for other products, data were 
accumulated on apricots and tomatoes 
and statistically analyzed. The data on 
apricots were obtained over a period of 
five years with seven experimental packs 
in plain, 1.50# hot dip tin plate cans. 
The data show high correlation of the 
initial flip vacuum with shelflike at 25°: 
failures. 

The data on tomatoes were obtaine'! 
over a period of five years with ten ex- 
perimental packs in plain, 1.25# hot di) 
tin plate cans. The data on tomatoe: 
also show high correlation of the initie! 
flip vacuum with shelflife at 25° 
failures. 

It was evident from comparisons that 
it is more important to control and main- 
tain a good vacuum in some product: 
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EACTORS INFLUENCING LIFE OF CANNED FOODS—Cont 


than in others, Of the three products 
compared, tomatoes are the most sensi- 
tive to a change in vacuum. For example, 
assuming commercial packing conditions 
of 10-15 inches of vacuum, an increase of 
5 inches of vacuum for tomatoes will 
increase the shelflife eight months, while 
an inerease of 5 inches of vacuum for 
blueberries shows an increase in shelflife 
of seven months. For apricots, a 5-inch 
increase in vacuum will show an increase 
of three months in shelfiife. 

Even though the tomatoes are the 
most sensitive to changes in vacuum, it 
is very obvious that the corrosivity of 
the product is also very important. The 
data in Figure 8 show that tomatoes are 
the least corrosive and the blueberries 
the most corrosive of the three products 
compared, For example, blueb2rries 
packed with 5 inches initial internal 
vacuum would have a shelflife of approxi- 
mately 3% months. Apricots similarly 
packed would have 13% months shelflife 
and tomatoes about 20 months. There- 
fore, it is very important to obtain ade- 
quate initial vacuum for corrosive prod- 
ucts, such as blueberries, in order to get 
satisfactory commercial shelflife. 

Results indicate that high initial 
vacuums are desirable from the stand- 
point of shelflife but the use must be 
tempered by the strength or paneling re- 
sistance of the container. All packages 
are designed to meet certain technical 
and economical specifications and in 
many cases these must be worked out 
between the individual canner and the 
can manufacturer. 


INTERNAL CORROSION OF 
CANS—EFFECT OF STEEL BASE 
COMPOSITION AND OF 
TIN-COATING WEIGHT 


Summary of an Address by 
V. W. VAURIO 
U. S. Steel Company, Pittsburgh 


Tin plate is essentially thin, mild, steel 
sheet coated with a much thinner layer 


of tin, but it is a fairly complex product. 
Meiallurgically, we can consider tin plate 
as: nine-layer sandwich. The steel base 
constitutes the filling or core, and on 
eac): side are successively an alloy layer, 
atin layer, a protective oxide layer, and 
ani! layer. How tin plate stands up in 
Use cpends on the nature of one or more 
of layers. 


EF! ECT OF TIN-COATING WEIGHT 


‘itively, we feel that the heavier 
tin atings should yield more-corrosion- 


res, int tin plate, but data from previ- 
ous ‘udies failed to substantiate the ex- 
pec. relation between  tin-coating 
Wei (| and shelflife. Lots of No. 50 elec- 
trol ic tin plate have been found as 
g00. or better than 1.25 coke-plate lots, 


etc. Some of the’ differences may be 
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Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


attributable to the steel base. Tests 


would seem to substantiate this. 

In the U.S. Steel Corporation Labo- 
ratories, we have made a number of 
pack-test investigations on the effect of 
increasing the tin-coating weight, and 
we find that for a given steel, increasing 
the tin-coating weight increases the 
shelflife. The obvious inference, then, is 
that the erratic results in the tin coating 
weight studies must have been due to 
differences in the steel base, 


EFFECT OF STEEL BASE 


The steel base may differ in a number 
of ways, for example, in composition and 
in processing. Among steel products tin 
plate is unique in that very small dif- 
ferences in either composition or process- 
ing can produce large differences in cor- 
rosion resistance. The composition 
factors that influence modern can cor- 
rosion are primarily phosphorus and 
copper. 

Studies were made of the influence of 
copper and of phosphorus on the service 
life of lacquered coke-plate cans tested 
with RSP cherries, black cherries, Italian 
prunes, loganberries, and strawberries. 
The deleterious effect of phosphorus 
stood out in sharp relief in every in- 
stance. The influence of copper was not 
so clear cut. With loganberries, for in- 
stance, some of the best lots had high 
copper contents. 

The effect of steel composition on the 
corrosion performance of electrolytic tin 
plate has been studied in the U. S. Steel 
Laboratories to some extent. The high- 
phosphorus Type MC lots were consist- 
ently poorer than the other steels with 
the acid fruits, both in plain cans and in 
lacquered cans. The effect with tomato 
juice was not very marked. Copper bear- 


ing plate showed no significant difference 
in plain can tests with prunes but in the 
lacquered-can tests, the Type L(a) plate 
is significantly superior. In the plain- 
can tomato-juice tests, however, the Type 
MR plate exhibited the best pack per- 
formance of all the lots tested. 

An interesting sidelight in these lac- 
quered-can tests is that the Type L lots 
failed by hydregen-swell formation, 
whereas a substantial percentage of the 
Type MC and Type MR ezns failed by 
perforations. We have no explanation 
for this difference in behavior. 

From the previous pack data, one 
might have inferred that copper is kene- 
ficial for tomato-juice cans, but consider 
the results of another experiment. in 
which copper was added to ingots of 
Type L steel to provide a range cf cop- 
per of 0.02, 0.11, and 0.24 percent. In 
this experiment, copper was ay; p.rently 
detrimental with four products including 
tomato juice. Why the discre ancy with 
the earlier experiment? Perhaps a dif- 
ference in food product. Perhaps some 
slight difference in processing the tin 
plate. 

It is apparent that the composition of 
the steel base can have some effect on 
corrosion performance, but the effect is 
not clear. Some other factor besides steel 
composition can affect the results, and 
this is the area in which intensive re- 
search is currently being conducted. 


THE EFFECT OF STORAGE 
TEMPERATURE ON THE SHELF 
LIFE OF CANNED FOODS 


From an Address by 
DR. D. K. TRESSLER 


Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute 


The importance of maintaining canned 
foods at relatively low temperatures 
(above freezing) has long been recog- 
nized, but only recently have ‘quantita- 
tive data been available to indicate 
clearly exactly how effective refrigera- 
tion is in maintaining the vitamin con- 
tent, color, acceptability and “quality” 
of canned foods during long storage 
periods. Further, few studies have at- 
tempted to correlate the storage life of 
the product and the temperature at which 
it is stored. Some of the more com»re- 
hensive reports of researches in this field 
are reviewed. 

Kohman and Sanborn in 1929 f und 
that not only is the life of a can exterded 
by storage at lower temperatures, but 
the natural color of the fruit is pvre- 
served. Loganberries and strawberries 
after two and one-half years storage at 
32°F., had practically the appearance of 
freshly canned berries. Those held for 
the same time at 50°F. but which had 
not become springers or perforated, were 
considerably bleached. Those held at 
higher temperatures had much earlier 
become a total loss. 


Beattie, Wheeler and Pederson in 1943 
and Pederson, Beattie and Stotz in 1947, 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING LIFE OF CANNED FOODS—Cont 


found that notable changes occur, de- 
pending on the temperature of storage 
and the amount of air present, in the 
loss of ascorbic acid and sucrose and in 
color, flavor, and viscosity. Only slight 
changes were noted in samples held at 
34°F., whereas in most instances, the 
deterioration at 113°F. was profound. 


Other researchers in 1945 and 1948 
studying the effect of times and tempera- 
tures of storage on ascorbic acid, caro- 
tene, thiamin, riboflavin, and pantho- 
thenic acid found that tomato juice re- 
tained 92 percent of the original ascorbic 
acid content after storage for one year 
at 30°F.; only 20 percent at 110°F. 
Others observed that canned foods stored 
at 50°F. retained a higher percentage 
of each of the 5 vitamins than those 
stored at higher temperatures. Still 
others found that elevated storage tem- 
peratures (eg., 80°F.) accelerated 
losses of ascorbic acid, and thiamin more 
than extended storage periods. Still 
others found that losses of ascorbic acid 
and thiamin were more serious than 
those of the other vitamins studied. 
Freed, Brenner and Wodicka in 1944 
studied the stability of thiamin and 
ascorbic acid content of representative 
canned foods and worked out nomo- 
graphs from which the probable rate 
of loss of these vitamins could be pre- 
dicted for any given average warehouse 
temperature. 

In general it can be stated that while 
vitamin content is only one index of 
many indices of quality of canned foods, 
a great loss of vitamin content is us- 
ually accompanied by a somewhat simi- 
lar loss in acceptability. 


Studies conducted at the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
over the last three or four years have 
shown the effect of temperature and time 
of storage on some chemical and sensory 
changes in a variety of food items. 
Temperatures used in this research were 
40°, 70°, and 100°F, When canned apri- 
cots were stored for two years, changes 
in acceptability of the product at 100°F. 
were rapid, while at 70°F. little change 
occurred, and at 40°F. the product ap- 
peared to be unchanged. Cans were 
swollen after 24 months of storage at 
100°F. Much the same occurred in a 
test on canned peaches. 


Pronounced thiamin loss and decline in 
acceptability during 100°F. storage were 
apparent in canned sweet potatoes. Also, 
an increase in saline fluorescence was 
noted. 

Changes in acceptability of foods are 
chiefly the result of chemical reactions 
leading to different flavor and physical 
characteristics. That these reactions are 
time and temperature dependent is ob- 
vious from much work reported in the 
literature and from the data presented. 
The rates of many of these reactions 
more than double for each 18°F. rise in 
temperature. 
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PREVENTING CORROSION OF 
EXTERIOR OF CANS 


From an Address by 
A. R. BEALL and E. V. CASSADY 


Technical Service Division 
American Can Company 


The possibility that the world’s sup- 
ply of tin might at some time be cur- 
tailed has caused the canning industry 
to reduce the use of tin and adopt for 
many products, containers made of elec- 
trolytic tinplate with a tin coating as low 
as one-quarter pound per base _ box, 
Further, these containers in most in- 
stances have no outside protection other 
than the plain electrolytic No. 25 coat- 
ing, but commercial experience has dem- 
onstrated that they have adequate re- 
sistance to outside corrosion when a few 
simple basic rules are followed in hand- 
ling and storage. 

Any tin plate, whether 1.50 lb. hot dip 
or No. 25 electrolytic, will show the for- 
mation of iron rust if exposed to mois- 
ture and air for any length of time. Al- 
though the No. 25 electrolytic coating 
has considerably less tin than the 1.50 lb. 
hot dipped coating, the former will give 
good commercial service if not exposed 
to adverse processing or storage condi- 
tions conducive to rust formation. 

Retorts must be well vented, boiler 
carry-over should be minimized, and con- 
tainers should be cooled only enough so 
that they will dry almost completely 
after the cooling operation and before 
casing and warehousing. Dry storage 
conditions should be maintained continu- 
ously for the filled cans, 


TESTS FOR MILITARY USE 

The extensive use of lighter electro- 
lytic tin coatings for cans for civilian 
trade has led to further tests on their 
uses for the military. An experimental 
program was designed to provide data 
regarding external rusting of all types 
of tin conservation cans, under normal 
storage conditions characteristic of 
world-wide military usage under times 
of emergency. 

Three styles of containers were chosen: 

(1) Processed cans, as used for fruits, 
meats, and vegetables. 

(2) Vacuum key open style, as used 
for dry rations, peanuts, etc. 

(3) Oblong cans with screw type noz- 
zle and cap, often called insecticide cans. 


No, 25 and No. 50 electrolytic and 1.25 
lb. hot dipped tin plates were selected to 
represent the range commercially em- 
ployed in 1950 in can making. Also in- 
cluded were black plate (CMQ) and 
chemically treated steel (CTS). 

Two kinds of exterior organic coatings 
were employed—precoating and procoat- 
ing (now called postcoating). 

The processed cans were packed with 
a starch solution in a cannery under com- 
mercial conditions. The key open cans 
were vacuum packed with dry peas in a 
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cannery. The insecticide cans were 
packed with a kerosene type naphtha in 
a paint plant. 


EXPOSURE CONDITIONS 
The Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral arranged for outdoor exposure to 
typify world-wide climatic conditions as 
follows: 
(1) Temperate at Fort Lee, Va. 
(2) Desert at El Centro, Calif. 
(3) Arctic at Big Delta, Alaska 
(4) Tropic at Corozal, Panama Canal 
Zone 


EFFECTS OF STORAGE 

Vacuum Retention and Perforations— 
No loss of vacuum, perforation, or other 
spoilage attributable to exterior rusting 
was found at any site except the one in 
the Panama Canal Zone after three 
years’ exposure. Rust formed during 
storage in cases was only superficial and 
did not tend to pit through the steel 
plate except at Panama. During the 
third year of storage at the Panama 
site, the infestation by insects in the 
bottom layer of cans in the bottom cases 
on the pallets became so severe as to 
cause perforations of a few cans from 
rust, initiated by excreta of the insects. 
This occurred on both coated and plain 
cans. 

Plate performance—Rusting decreased 
slightly with increased tin coating 
weights, but organic coatings exhibited 
a much greater protective effect than did 
the heaviest tin coating weights. 

Precoated and postcoated No. 25 elec- 
trolytic tin plate cans were more rust 
resistant than plain hot dipped plate 
cans. 

Coated CTS plate was superior to 
CMQ plate and in many instances was 
equal to tin-plate cans in rust resistance. 


Organic Coating Performance—Post- 
coated cans showed much less rust than 
did precoated or plain cans with corre- 
sponding plate. The non-alkyd _post- 
coating was slightly superior to the 
alkyd material. The electrostatic spray 
method was slightly superior to the dip 
coating method. 

Precoated cans were considerably more 
rust resistant than plain cans. Scratches 
in the organic coatings did not appreci- 
ably reduce protection against rusting 
unless the scratches penetrated through 
the tin coating into the base steel. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Commercial experience has proved that 
most packers can use plain No. 25 elec- 
trolytic plate cans for civilian markets 
without experiencing external corrosion 
problems. These tests reported herein 
have again demonstrated that the thick- 
ness of the tin coating has only a slight 
effect in prevention of rust and that the 
military can use light tin coatings on 
cans without loss of product due to per- 
forations from rusting, and should ex- 
perience only superficial rust in cases 
under severe storage conditions. Where 
storage may be especially severe, such 
as prolonged tropical storage, postcoat- 
ing affords maximum protection. 
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Quality Grading and Washing 


PRESIDING: Roger Lueck, Research Dept. American Can Co. 


The conference on Quality Grading 
and Washing, jointly sponsored by the 
National Canners Association and the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, held on Monday afternoon, had 
Roger Lueck, Vice-President in Charge 
of Research, the American Can Company, 
as presiding officer. Panel members in- 
cluded: Frank S. Langsenkamp, Jr., of 
the F. H. Langsenkamp Company, Indi- 
anapolis; W. N. Hughes, Chisholm-Ryder 
Company, Columbus, Wisconsin; Harvey 
A. Scheel, Green Giant Company, La 
Sueur, Minnesota, and Allan Warehime, 
Hanover Canning Company, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 


QUALITY GRADING 
Leading the discussion on Quality 
Grading were Harold L. Link of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation and 
Leonard Berth, The Larsen Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Link described the theory of spe- 
cific gravity separators and outlined the 
many variables that affect quality grad- 
ers with specific reference to the grading 
of peas. He described the necessity for 
quality graders, briefly recounted the 
quality grading methods in use before 
the specific gravity separator was intro- 


duced and defined the types and opera- 
tion of those presently on the market. 


Mr. Berth discussed quality grading 
operations from the viewpoint of the 
canner. He named a long list of vari- 
ables that make accurate quality grading 
of peas extremely difficult, if not next to 
impossible. “There is no hour of opera- 
tion,” he said “that is like any other 
hour, and it is because of these variables 
that we find accurate quality grading 
difficult. Despite the work done by our- 
selves and other vegetable processors to 
find a reasonably accurate formula to 
apply to quality grading operations, it 
seems to be all for naught. There is more 
art to quality grading than science.” 


Some of the variables he mentioned in 
connection with the quality grading of 
peas were: (a) The variety, maturity 
and sieve size of the product; the cli- 
mate from the start to the end of the 
season; the bacteriological and enzy- 
matic action from the field to the grader. 
(b) Blanching before or after grading— 
variable blanch condition, time, tempera- 
ture and load. (c) The quality grader 
itself—the load, turbulence, temperature, 
brine level, brine density, calcium content 
of the salt, foaming, carryover of water 


to quality grader, salometer calibration 
variability, time in the grader, product 
distribution at feed end. 


Corrective Recommendations—To help 
overcome some of these variables, Mr. 
Berth suggested (1) a log of sieve size 
and tenderometer grade. (2) Constant 
cutting of final product. (3) Canning 
samples off quality grader for sieve 
size and tenderometer grade. (4) Care- 
ful job training of the quality grader 
operator and (5), constant quality con- 
trol department attention. 


WASHING 


On the washing panel, Francis Miller 
of the Key Equipment Company, Milton- 
Freewater, Oregon, represented the man- 
ufacturer with R. G. Thomas of the Illi- 
nois Canning Company, Hoopeston, IIli- 
nois, representing the canner. 

Since the beginning of the Food Proc- 
essing Industry, washing has been of 
paramount importance, Mr. Miller told 
the audience. Describing the various 
types in use today, he said that the dry 
mill does a fairly good job in removing 
the bulk materials from peas, that the 
rotary type reel and spray equipment 
units do a reasonably good job of remov- 
ing dirt, juices, and fine particles. How- 
ever, they are not very effective in re- 
moving carry-over, pods, sticks, leaves, 
etc., he said. Secret of getting a good 
wash with the flood type equipment, ac- 
cording to Mr. Miller, is to allow ample 
time in the process. Riffle type equipment 
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Use Hampers with a Long Life 
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"Made their way by the way they‘re made’”’ 
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QUALITY GRADING AND WASHING—Continued 


is generally employed to remove stones, 
iron particles, etc. Flotation washers 
through injection of air and prepared 
solution create a froth or foam which 
selectively attaches air bubbles to the 
foreign material, thereby changing its 
density so that it floats and is removed 
as trash, whereas the sound product 
settles in the solution. This method also, 
he said, does a good job of removing dirt 
and juices as well as separating splits, 
skins, etc. 


Mr. Thomas said that most of the dif- 
ficulties from washing arise from the 
fact that no two batches of the raw prod- 
uct are the same. A washing procedure 
that may be very satisfactory at one 
time may be far from adequate the next. 
One way the Illinois Canning Company 
overcomes this variable factor in hand- 
ling asparagus, he said, is by having an 
overflow receiving tank at all times to re- 
move soluble and insoluble extraneous 
material. The overflow is stepped up con- 
siderably, and, when necessary, addi- 
tional agitation is produced in the re- 
ceiving tank, when conditions require it. 
Also, the spray action in the rod washer 
is increased, and if necessary a booster 
pump is installed in the water system to 
further increase the spray pressure. By 
the same token when the stock is es- 
pecially clean and/or tender, the process 
is reversed. 


Different products need different tech- 
niques. In packing beans and peas IIli- 
nois has found riffle washers exceedingly 
helpful. All of the washing possible is 
given corn for the cream style pack. Fol- 
lowing husking the corn is pre-inspected. 
This is followed by a wash in a rod type 
rotary washer, then comes inspection 
and trimming and the corn is again 
washed in another rod washer. Following 
this an additional spray wash before 
cutting. 


In canning dried soaked beans the silk- 
ing tanks are overflowed as each bag 
is added to the tank. Also, special rod 
washers are used preceding and follow- 
ing the blancher. The rods are spaced 
according to the variety and the size of 
the bean packed. 


Mr. Thomas listed six basic character- 
istics canners need in washing equip- 
ment: (1) Simplicity of design (2) Dur- 
ability (8) Water and_ vapor-proof 
motors of sufficient size to handle over- 
loads (4) Direct drive (5) Construction 
of non-discoloring materials (6) Easy 
cleaning. 


SOME SPOILAGE PREVENTION 
ASPECTS OF WASHING AND 
QUALITY GRADING OPERATIONS 


C. Wallace Bohrer of the Washington 
Research Laboratory, NCA, called wash- 
ing one of the most important unit 
operations of the food preparation in- 
dustry, from a_ bacteriological stand- 
point. Bacterial counts indicate possible 
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C. W. BOHRER 


Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


sources of contamination and may be 
used as an index of washing efficiency 
or the need of frequent clean-up in 
certain areas. Excessively high product 
counts might result in some quality de- 


terioration if the product were held for a 
considerable period of time under condi- 
tions favorable for the development of 
the contaminating organism. 

Chlorine aids in reducing the count in 
the washer but exerts no direct contami- 
nation control in the areas it cannot 
reach, such as corn cutters or mechanical 
conveyors. Thermophilic flat sour or- 
ganisms are extremely resistant to kill- 
ing by chlorine in quantities practical 
for use in the canning plant. 


When the product meets with some re- 
sistance to flow, as in tortuous flumes 
equipped with water sprays or when it 
is jumbled in real washers under strong 
sprays of water or forced beneath the 
surface of water in paddle type washers 
a more pronounced reduction of contami- 
nation occurs. 

In washing such products as aspara- 
gus, mushrooms, and spinach which 
sometimes present extreme washing’ dif- 
ficulties, special attention is necessary. 
Since the raw product as it enters the 
factory carries a heavy load of both 
soil and bacteria, the initial wash should 
be (1) as vigorous as the nature of the 
product will allow, (2) as rapid as is pos- 
sible to prevent excessive absorption of 
the bacteria laden wash water and, (3) 
in a water volume as small as is practi- 
cal so that the water can be wasted and 
replaced continuously to minimize bac- 
terial accumulation. The subsequent 
washes of the product should be thor- 
oughly agitated. 


FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Sunday February 20 


PRESIDING: A. Mendonca, Chairman, Fishery Products Committee, NCA 


Effective Management of Marine Fisheries 


The viewpoints of the biologist, the 
sportsman, and the commercial fisher- 
man on effective management of marine 
fishcries—when is it necessary and how 
it may best be accomplished, were ex- 
pressed at the fishery products confer- 
ence held on Sunday afternoon. Oddly 
enough, the views were not too divergent 
on this highly controversial and impor- 
tant subject. 


THE BIOLOGIST 


Dr. Clarence P. Idyll of the Marine 
Laboratory, University of Miami, started 
the discussion by defining “fishery man- 
agement” as “the manipulation of fishing 
effort to insure that the population yields 
the maximum possible amount of fish by 
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weight, not for one year only, but perma- 
nently, and to insure that the fish arrive 
on market when they can be best ab- 
sorbed. Good fishery managtment should 
involve encouragement of increased fish- 
ing effort if under exploitation can be 
proven and if markets exist for more 
fish. It should also be prepared to im- 
pose restrictions on fishing where over- 
exploitation can be shown to exist. But 
this should not be its sole function.” 


The most difficult part of the problem, 
he said, is how effective management can 
best be accomplished. Effective manage- 
ment implies proof of the condition of 
the fishery before control is proper and 
the proof is always hard to achieve. The 
fishing industry has frequently suffered 
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EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT OF FISHERIES—Continued 


severely, and unnecessarily because of 
restrictive regulations imposed without 
proof of their need. Reduced catches are 
not necessarily proof of depletion nor 
are lower catches per boat or per man 
nor the pained outcry of opponents of all 
kinds of commercial fishing. The proof 
comes only through the painstaking 
methods of science, the careful analysis 
of production records, and the unraveling 
of the complexities of the biology of the 
fish themselves. The tools for these 
studies have improved greatly in the 
last three decades, and are increasing at 
an accelerated rate. We can afford then, 
to insist more and more on adequate 
proof of need, before restrictions are 
placed on fishing activities. 


THE SPORTSMAN 


Prefacing his remarks with the state- 
ment that “where two salt water anglers 
gather in one spot, it is almost a cer- 
tainty there will be two almost entirely 
different opinions on effective manage- 
ment of marine fisheries,” Henry Lyman, 
Publisher of Salt Water Sportsman 
Magazine, stated that his remarks would 
definitely not express the opinions of a 
great many rod and reel men. “They do, 
however,” he said, “express in general 
terms the opinions of the sportsman- 
fishermen who realize that the ocean is 
not their own private stamping grounds 
who are willing to discuss rather than to 
battle and who want to see better fishing 
for all concerned.” 


Mr. Lyman said fishery management is 
necessary right now and for all time. 
“By this I do not mean control of the 
fishing which would impose undue hard- 
ship upon any one group. I do mean con- 
trol of the fishery to obtain maximum 
yields to all grounds without destruction 
of the fishery itself.” 


Speaking of over fishing, Mr. Lyman 
said, “There are some who claim that 
overfishing of any particular marine 
species is almost impossible with present 
methods available. Those who claim this 
overlook one important item. It is pos- 
sible that fish of a marketable size can- 
not be overfished. However, if the young 
of this same species are destroyed dur- 
ing the process of catching the market- 
able fish, if the spawning grounds are 
ruined either by fishing methods em- 
ployed or by pollution from industry, if 
expansion of our population removes 
former natural habitat, I submit that 
overfishing can, does, and will ruin the 
fishery.” 


Good management, he said, does not 
necessarily mean more stringent control. 
As a matter of fact, quite the reverse is 
true. When a fishery thrives because of 
good management, controls are relaxed 
and all concerned benefit. 


The well known publisher-sportsman 
said that effective management of 
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marine fisheries is very easy to talk 
about, but not so easy to accomplish. 
One very necessary ingredient, he said, 
is the marine biologist. With the number 
of anglers increasing by leaps and 
bounds, marine sport fishing has become 
big business, in certain sections of far 
greater value than commercial fishing. 
When it can be proven that one particu- 
lar species contributes more to the econ- 
omy as a sport fish than it does as a 
market fish, then and only then should 
stringent restrictions be put upon the 
commercial fisherman. Only a_ few 
species come under this classification to- 
day. With proper management this num- 
ber will remain small. 


THE COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN 


John J. Real, of the Fishermen’s Co- 
operative Association, San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, speaking of the problem as it 
relates to “Domestic” ocean fisheries 
(not “international” or “high-seas” fish- 
eries) said it would be an ‘ostrich-like” 
approach to avoid discussing the subject 
in terms of the controversy which sur- 
rounds it. On one side of the debate 
stands the commercial fisherman and on 
the other the sport fisherman. At times 
allied with the latter is the “political 
conservationist”. Mr. Real at the outset 
denied emphatically the idea that the 
commercial fisherman will never submit 
to an invasion of his “right” to fish, and 
that he will never accede to the necessity 
for controlling his activities. 


He compared the individual commer- 
cial fishermen’s view with that of the 
ordinary citizen with respect to taxation 
or other restraints on his liberty, or as 
the patient considers medicine. He 
doesn’t like it but he does not quarrel 
with its necessity in the proper cases. 
“No man loveth his fetters, be they made 
of gold.” Collectively, he said, he will 
not only accept but will seek curbs on 
himself where he is convinced that such 
is necessary to the continued well being 
of the fishery. As a good citizen he re- 
gards the legitimate protection of a nat- 
ural resource as important to the present 
and future welfare of the nation. As a 
thoroughly practical businessman, he re- 
gards it as vital to maintain the fishery 
resource at as constant a level as can be 
achieved by any act of man. This does 
not seem to be recognized by the propon- 
ents of unnecessary restriction. They do 
not seem to realize that the initial cost 
and the normal useful life of a process- 
ing plant or fishing vessel is far greater 
than that of a rod and reel. They do not 
consider that those persons making such 
investments are fully conscious of the 
necessity for maintaining a constant 
source of supply of raw fish. To fail to 
recognize this is to attribute a degree of 
financial stupidity to the commercial 
fishing industry not warranted by its 
business success. 


Actually it is the commercial fisher- 
man who gains the most from sound 
management and loses the most if there 
is a lack of it where needed. The sports- 
man gains the least with management 
and loses the least if it is not there. The 
first statement is made on the obvious, 
the latter is based on the accepted propo- 
sition that commercial fishing will never 
totally deplete a stock of fish. If the 
stock becomes so low as to become un- 
profitable to fish the commercial fisher- 
man must leave it. There will still be fish 
in the ocean and usually in sufficient 
quantity to sustain a_ sport fishing 
activity. 7 


PROOF OF NECESSITY 


It is therefore not sound management 
of a fishery which the fisherman opposes, 
but rash, ill-considered plans of limita- 
tion. The commercial fisherman right- 
fully demands, before an invasion of his 
privilege occurs, that proof of the neces- 
sity of control and its consequent bene- 
fits to all be established beyond a reason- 
able doubt or at least by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence. What is usually 
interpreted as sho1t-sightedness, indif- 
ference or greed on the part of commer- 
cial fishermen when controls are pro- 
posed, is actually nothing more than the 
exercise of legitimate caution in an 
analysis of the need for, or the effects of, 
proposed restrictive measures. This is 
because most of the usually proposed re- 
strictive devices are alleged to be noth- 
ing more than mere experiments. The 
fisherman can little afford to risk an 
exploratory operation that might wind 
up as an autopsy. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE 


The oceans of the world were not de- 
signed as vast aquaria for the visual 
pleasure of mankind in their flora and 
fauna. Nor were they created as play- 
grounds or international parks for man’s 
recreation alone. These two uses have 
their proper place but are neither pri- 
mary nor exclusive. The fish in the 
oceans were created to be taken and 
utilized by man. Since it cannot be left 
to each man to catch his own fish, com- 
mercial fishing is needed to assure that 
the fisheries will attain their highest de- 
gree of utility. It is paramount that the 
concept of conservation of the ocean 
fisheries be viewed in that light. 


Conservation is usually expressed in 
terms of restraint and the word itself 
connotes a “saving.” The obvious corol- 
lary questions of “for whom” or “for 
what” are seldom answered in the pas- 
sionate pleas for preservation by restric- 
tion. Since the primary purpose of the 
creation of the major ocean fisheries is 
to feed the world, the answer to these 
questions must of necessity be “for the 
world, and for the purpose of satisfying 
the world’s food requirements.” 
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CANNING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 
RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


All Officers of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association were re-elected 
at the Annual Meeting held at the Con- 
rad Hilton Sunday morning, February 
20. They are: President, E. N. Funk- 
houser, Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Vice- 
President Cliff K. Wilson, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
California and _ Secretary - Treasurer, 
W. D. Lewis. 


New Directors are: Jules L. Bauer, In- 
terchemical Corporation, New York City 
and William E. Vaughn, American Can 
Company, New York City. They replace 
John Dingee of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, and Bryan Clark Associated 
Seed Growers, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Mr. Dingee in his new capacity with 
the Can Manufacturers Institute is no 
longer eligible for membership in C.M.& 
S.A. He was elected to Honorary Mem- 
bership for life, in consideration of his 
extraordinary service to the Association. 
Mr. Dingee is only the second man to be 
so honored, the first being Past Presi- 
dent Gene Hildreth, formerly of Owens- 
Illinois, who left that firm to join the 
National Fruit Product Company at 
Winchester, Virginia. 


Final registration count figures show 
that total attendance for the 48th An- 
nual Exhibit came very close to match- 
ing that of the record breaking attend- 
ance set for the 1953 convention in 
Chicago, when 8,839 persons registered. 
This year’s registration totaled 8,718, 
but it is believed that most members of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
were admitted on their NFBA badges 
instead of registering, as in previous 
' years, otherwise this year’s attendance 
would have set an all time high. It was 


found that 450 NFBA members regis- 
tered in 1953 and only 270 did so this 
year. Total attendance for the five day 
period, February 19 through February 
23, were: Canners 2893; Canadian Can- 
ners 59; Frozen Foods 89; Pickle Pack- 
ers 122; Preservers 64; Food Manufac- 
turers 428; Food Brokers 270; Food Re- 
tailers 50; Wholesale Grocers 95; Gov- 
ernment and Education 158; Press, 
Radio and T-V 203; NCA Staff 60; 
Guests and Miscellaneous 1026; CMSA 
Members (exhibitors and non-exhibitors) 
3201; for a grand total of 8,718. 


The Third Annual Technical Confer- 
ence, jointly conducted by National Can- 
ners Association and Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association, for research, 
engineering and production personnel of 
canning companies, was well attended 
and enthusiastically received. 


50 attendance awards, 10 each day, 
worth many thousands of dollars, were 
won during the five days of the exhibit. 
Two individuals were lucky enough to 
win on two separate days—Mrs. Harry 
Kraft of the Mt. Olive Pickle Company, 
Mt. Olive, North Carolina, won a Smith- 
Corona Typewriter on the first day, and 
on the fifth day duplicated the feat by 
winning typewriter No. 2. The other 
two-time winner was R. A. Severson, 
Reynolds Brothers, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin; on the fourth day he won a 
Black & Decker 4” Drill Set, and on the 
fifth day was awarded a Sunbeam Toast- 
master. 


MESCHTER HEADS PRESERVERS 


Climaxing one of the most successful 


- conventions in its 36 year history, mem- 


bers of the National Preservers Associa- 
tion elected W. Kyrel Meschter of Ameri- 
can Preserve Company, Philadelphia, 
President of the Association for the com- 
ing year. J. N. Major, Jr., Old Virginia 


Packing Company, Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia; Paul H. Smucker, The J. M. 
Smucker Company, Orrville, Ohio; and 
A. H. Blount, Teagarden Products Com- 
pany, San Leandro, California were 
elected Vice-Presidents; and John C, Fos- 
gate, Chester C. Fosgate Company, Or- 
lando, Florida, was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


119 people registered for the two-day 
session, which featured a total of four 
panel discussions, which were uniformly 
excellent and enthusiastically received. 


J. Morris Browning of Mary Ellen’s, 
Inc., Berkeley, California, made a prog- 
ress report on the color retention re- 
search which has been carried on for the 
past seven years by the University of 
California. 


Principal matter of business was the 
approval of the underwriting of a $30,000 
program of public relations and _ pub- 
licity for the preserve industry, and to 
retain the J. Walter Thompson Company 
to administer the program. 60 percent 
of the needed funds were subscribed and 
an intensive drive to round up the re- 
mainder is currently under way. 


By Amendment to the Constitution and 
By-Laws the Executive Committee, now 
officially designated Board of Directors, 
was increased from 9 to 12 members 
with the following elected to serve: J. N. 
Major, Jr., Paul H. Smucker, A. H. 
Blount, John C. Fosgate; William E. 
Hanks, The Bama Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Buell H. Bedford, Bed- 
ford Products, Inc., Dunkirk, New York; 
Jack Dykstra, Glaser, Crandell Com- 
pany, Chicago; Francis J. Oelerich, Oele- 
rich & Berry Company, Chicago; Joseph 
A. Raphael, Palmer Fruit Products Com- 
pany, Long Island City, New York; J. 
S. Phillips, Puritan Preserve Company, 
San Francisco; Arthur Tucey, South- 
west Food Products Company, Los 


Angeles; and Alvin W. Crain, The 
Whipple Company, Natick, Massachu- 
setts 
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Pictured left to right are the newly installed officers in the 
National Red Cherry Institute: Past President Gary S. Morgan, 
President, John C. Morgan Company, Traverse City, Michigan; 
Incoming President B. F. Batcheler, General Manager, Fruit 
Growers Co-Operative, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin; Vice Presi- 
dent H. B. Pearson, Alton Canning Company, Alton, New York; 
and Executive Secretary-Treasurer William B. Powell, Chicago, 
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YOUNG GUARDS 
HONOR NELSON BUDD 


Robert L. (Bob) Ejirich of the H. S. 
Crocker Company, Inc., Baltimore, is the 
new President of the Young Guard 
Society, succeeding Reid W. Jensen, 
Varney - Sunnyside Packing Company, 
Sunnyside, Washington. J. Ed Raley of 
Raley Brothers, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 
brokers, is First Vice-President, with 
Cc. J. Tempas, Jr., Green Giant Company, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Second Vice- 
President. Herb Shek, H. S. Crocker 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, had the duties 
of Treasurer tacked on to his Secretarial 
duties. Arthur J. Judge of “The Can- 
ning Trade”, Baltimore, continues as Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Nelson H. Budd, Director of the Infor- 
mation Division of the National Canners 
Association, was presented with a beauti- 
ful hand inscribed scroll in apprecia- 
tion for his cooperation in the Young 
Guard cause, done in leather and silk 
and stamped in gold. The inscription 
reads: 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 


WHEREAS, Nelson H. Budd, Assist- 
ant Secretary and Director of the Infor- 
mation Division of National Canners 
Association, through his wide experience, 
deep understanding and cooperation, has 
contributed greatly to the affairs of the 
Young Guard Society, as well as the 
Canning and Allied Industries, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED: that we, The Young 
Guard Society, assembled at Chicago at 
our 23rd Annual Meeting, February 20, 
1955, do express our genuine gratitude 
and sincere appreciation to Nelson H. 
Budd in this form of tribute, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED: that the future hold in 
store for him, health, happiness and suc- 
cess which he so richly deserves. 


(signed) YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY, 


NCA and AI 
Reid Jensen, President 
Robert W. Mairs, Treasurer 
Herbert E. Shek, Secretary 


G. F. LABORATORY PROMOTIONS 


Two promotions have been made at 
General Foods Corporation’s Central 
Laboratories in the appointment of 
Bruce A. Lister as Laboratory Director 
for Product and Process Development, 
and Reinhardt Thiessen, Jr., as Assist- 
ant Laboratory Director in Scientific 
Development. 


Mr. Lister has been with Central Labo- 
ratories since 1943, and most recently 
was Assistant Laboratory Director. 


Mr. Thiessen with the Central Labora- 
tories since 1942, when he joined the re- 
search organization as Project Leader, 
was Section Head prior to his new 
appointment. 


CAL-PAK REVAMPS SALES 
SET UP 


In a move to more closely parallel 
market patterns and offer the trade a 
closer integrated service, Irving H. 
Granicher, Vice-President in Charge of 
Marketing, has announced the reorgani- 
zation of responsibilities in the Sales 
Department of the California Packing 
Corporation. O. E. Seegelken becomes 
General Sales Director, and Ross B. 
Yerby, Jr., formerly Division Sales Man- 
ager in New York, will be transferred to 
San Francisco to become an Assistant 
General Sales Director. The most im- 
portant change involves the decentrali- 
zation of sales responsibilities. This will 
be accompanied by regrouping of geo- 
graphical areas to form eight general 
sales territories. James S. Gray moves 
from Philadelphia to New York to be- 
come Division Sales Director for New 
York, New England and the Mid-Atlantic 
territories; L. C. Dalton is Division Sales 
Director for metropolitan Chicago and 
East Central territories; F. H. Roddy 
of Omaha becomes West Central Divi- 
sion Sales Director; M. G. Paterson, 
Southeastern Division Sales Director; 
J. P. O’Brien, Southwestern Division 
Sales Director; P. L. Lanzit, Northwest 
Division Sales Director; F. C. Hasemann, 
Division Sales Director for Northern 
California, Nevada and Hawaii; and Ly- 
man C. Dunbar, Southern California Di- 
vision Sales Director. 


Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


The 


EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Domestic—Export— Weather proof 


BALTIMORE 26, MD. 


Wagner’s Point 
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News 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
WORKSHOP 


The Second Annual Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Workshop will be held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Manufacturers Build- 
ing, 25 N. Duke Street, York, Penn- 
sylvania, on March 8 and 9. Subjects to 
be discussed at this meeting will cover 
those problems that canners face daily, 
cannery waste disposal, water problems, 
warehousing, and safety. Room accom- 
modations, where required, will be made 
directly to the Yorktowne Hotel, York. 
Secretary Jack Grey will want to know 
who will be in attendance so that ade- 
quate arangements can be made for the 
banquet to be held on Tuesday evening, 
March 8, at the Yorktowne Hotel. 


STOKELY APPOINTS SHEFFIELD 


L. J. Noonan, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Sales, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Earl A. Sheffield as Assist- 
ant Sales Manager of the Stokely Di- 
vision of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. Mr. 
Sheffield brings to his new duties at 
Stokely-Van Camp, long experience in 
the food field. He was with Ball Broth- 
ers Company from 1922 to 1950 as sales- 
man and Assistant Sales Manager in 
charge of sales promotion, and finally as 
Sales Manager of the Home Canning 
Products Division, directing all sales and 
advertising activities. Since 1950, when 
Mr. Sheffield resigned from Ball Brothers, 
he had his own brokerage business in 
Indianapolis. 


INDIANA CANNERS IN 
FAIR SHOW 


The Indiana Canners Association will 
have a large booth in the No. 2 spot at 
the Famous Foods Festival in the Manu- 
facturers Building at the State Fair 
Grounds, March 9-13. The Association 
will have a massive display, both station- 
ary and moving, of all products packed 
in Indiana under the individual canner’s 
label. The Show is being held in con- 
junction with the Indiana Retail Grocers 
and Meat Dealers Association’s three day 
Convention, and it will also be opened to 
the ;ublic. All canned foods used in the 
displ.y, if return is not requested, will 
be given away in such a manner as to 
build good will for the industry in 
Indiana. 
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Miss Marjorie Campbell, 17 year old, 
Red Hook, N. Y., high school senior, 
baked her way to the 23rd National 
Cherry Pie Baking Contest Championship 
in Chicago. The $500 scholarship in home 
economics at the school of her choice, 
part of the winner’s gifts, will be used 
either at Cornell or Iowa State College 
according to Marjorie. She also won a 
flying trip to Washington, D. C., a tour 
of New York City, and the General Elec- 
tric range on which the winning pie was 
baked. 


HARMON ELECTED HUNT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Joseph R. Harmon, head of Hunt 
Foods, Inc., legal department, and Sec- 
retary, has been elected Vice-President 
of the Fulton, California canning firm. 


STONE CONTAINER 
APPOINTMENT 


Harold W. Parker of Dover, Delaware, 
has been appointed sales representative 
of the Stone Container Corporation for 
the States of Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia, according to David R. Lepper, 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the corrugated box firm’s Eastern Divi- 
sion in Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS FALL MEETING 


The Fall Meeting of the Illinois Can- 
ners Association will be held at the Bis- 
marck Hotel in Chicago, Thursday, No- 
vember 3. Those expecting to attend are 
asked to make reservations for hotel 
rooms at the earliest possible date, since 
another large group will be meeting 
simultaneously and will have most of the 
Loop hotels tied up. In making reserva- 
tions consideration should be given to the 
possibility of attending functions yet to 
be announced and may wish to schedule 
for the preceding day, November 2, as 
was done last year. 


WISCONSIN SALES CONFERENCE 


The Marketing Committee of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association has arranged 
a Sales Conference for Wisconsin can- 
ners, to be held at the Schroeder Hotel 
in Milwaukee on Thursday, March 10 
beginning with registration at 9:30 
A. M., luncheon at noon and adjourn- 
ment about 4:00 P.M. The Morning Ses- 
sion will afford Wisconsin canners a pre- 
view of canned food promotion programs 
for the next six to eight months. An 
outstanding speaker at the Luncheon Ses- 
sion will suggest how canners may keep 
pace with the rapid changes in the dis- 
tribution field. The Afternoon Session 
will bring together a panel of leaders in 
the distribution field to discuss how the 
independent canner can work more 
closely with his distributor. 


U. of W. CANCELS SALES 
TRAINING COURSE 


Due to lack of interest, the University 
of Wisconsin has cancelled the Sales 
Training Institute originally scheduled 
to be held at the University, April 27 
to 29. 


ILLINOIS SAFETY PROGRAM 


The accident frequency reporting pro- 
gram conducted by the Illinois Canners 
Association at the beginning of the corn 
and tomato packs last year, will be ex- 
tended to all major 1955 packs beginning 
with asparagus. The Association’s Safety 
Committee will be glad to receive any 
recommendations that canners might 
care to make relative to improvement of 
the program, as so successfully con- 
ducted in 1954. 
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PURDUE WASTE CONFERENCE 


The Tenth Annual Purdue Industrial 
Waste Conference will be held in Purdue 
Memorial Union May 9, 10 and 11, 1955. 
There will be approximately 50 papers 
presented on subjects dealing on indus- 
trial wastes and their treatment, Hotel 
reservations can be made at the Purdue 
Union Club, Fowler Hotel, Cedar Crest 
Hotel, and Morris Bryant Hotel in La- 
fayette. Registration blanks are avail- 
able from Don E. Bloodgood, Professor 
of Sanitary Engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


ADVANCES JONES 


E. M. Jones, with the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company for the past 21 years, 
and for the past two years Sales Man- 
ager of the Glass Container Division, 
Central Division, with headquarters in 
Cincinnati, and prior to that Branch 
Manager in Cincinnati for 7 years, has 
been appointed Manager of Processed 
Food Sales for the company’s Glass Con- 
tainer Division, succeeding Robert F. 
Graham, who has been promoted to Man- 
ager of the New York Branch. Mr. 
Jones will devote much of his time to 
creative selling in the development of 
new business and will be responsible for 
the sale of lines such as tomato products 
and baby foods. 


BACKED 
BY 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
RETORT CRATES 


Welded, steel canstruction, ten gauge per- 
forated material in bottom and twelve 
gauge body material, BERLIN CHAPMAN 
perforated crates give you maximum pro- 
tection for your filled cans ...a welded 
bottom assures a perfectly even stacking 

platform even 
and proper steam 
circulation are as- 
sured by numerous 
holes. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 


BERLIN - WISCONSIN 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 


SHAKER 
GRADER 


With two years experience 
behind it, successfully operat- 
ing on peas, lima beans, sliced 
beets and other vegetables, 
cherries and fruits, this compact 
unit with high capacity, accur- 
acy of grade, minimum space 
and cost has proven its high efficiency . . 
nearly 100 per cent accurate. 
in any number of decks from three to six. 
Designed to handle 8,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 
raw peas per hour or comparable capacity. 


RUGG JOINS MAX AMS 


Clifford M. Rugg, until recently asso- 
ciated with the Callahan Can Machine 
Company of Brooklyn, New York, as 
Assistant Sales Manager, has been ap- 
pointed to the sales organization of the 
Max Ams Machine Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut manufacturers of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery. 


FRENCH STAMP TO HONOR 
APPERT 


The French Post Office Department 
will issue a special stamp this year in 
commemoration of Nicholas Appert’s 
achievement of successfully preserving 
foods in sealed containers, and for which 
he has become known as the “Father of 
Canning”. In addition to the stamp, Ap- 
pert will also be honored by the Philatelic 
Society of Chalons-sur-Marne, the scien- 
tist’s birthplace, which is preparing post 
cards bearing the bust of the great 
French inventor. 


UBC ELECTS 


UBC Distributors, Ine. of Chicago, 
upon the retirement as president of W. 
Wendell Caldwell because of ill health, 
has elected the following officers: J. E. 
Oakell, President; R. A. Simon, Vice- 
President; J. E. Butler, Treasurer; and 
S. E. Nordlund, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL CASH CONTEST 
FOR "FOODS BY CASE” 
SELLING IDEAS 


A $2500 cash prize contest for grocers’ 
ideas on moving canned foods by the case 
is planned by Continental Can Company, 
to start on March 25! The grand prize 
is $1,000, second prize is $500. In addi- 
tion, there are ten prizes of $50 each and 
twenty prizes of $25 each, making a total 
of 32 chances to win! 


Made to order for busy operators, the 
contest runs only 30 days and is based 
on the subject, “How I would promote 
canned foods by the case”, Ideas might 
be based on a promotion a store has 
already done or is planning, tie-ins with 
holidays or special events, multiple pric- 
ing, mass displays or unusual adver- 
tising. 


Judges of the contest will be the edi- 
tors of “Chain Store Age”, “Food Top- 
ics”, “Progressive Grocer’, “Super Mar- 
ket Merchandising” and “Supermarket 
News”. Grocers may send in as many 
entries as they wish, with each entry 
limited to 200 words in length. Mail 
ideas to Merchandiser Contest, Box No. 
1127, Grand Central Station, New York 
17, New York. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than April 25, 1955. 


Available 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 12 
All Day—Registration and Committee Meetings 
SUNDAY, MARCH 13 
1:00 P.M.—Membership Luncheon, N.W.F.F.D.A.—Upper 
Tower 
Presiding: Joseph Gaudio, President 
A Message from Britain’s Frozen Food Industry, 
Theodore A. Raymond, Woking, Surrey, England 
Discussion of Industry Developments by Harry K. 
Schuffiler, Executive Director; Ellis Arnall, 
General Counsel 
Business Session (For Distributor Members Only) 
M. - 6:00 P.M.—Exposition Open—Exhibition Hall 
.M. - 7:30 P.M.—Convention Reception & Cocktail Party 


MONDAY, MARCH 14 
9:00 AAM.—SYMPOSIUM ON AMERICA’S FROZEN FOOD 
1.Q., Sponsored by N.A.F.F.P.—Waldorf Room 
(A panel to put the spotlight on a major in- 
dustry problem: Has the full story of frozen 
foods really been driven home to all potential 
customers?) 
Moderator: John Mock, Evanston, Illinois 
“What Is Mrs. Homemaker’s Frozen Food I.Q.?” 
—Dorothy Roberts, Editor, Food Service Bul- 
letin, McCall’s Magazine 
“How Much Do Institutional Users Know About 
Frozen Foods?”—Hugh W. Daum, Owner, 
Hugh W. Daum Company 
“What Is the Retailer’s Frozen Food I.Q.?”— 
A. H. Rosenfeld, Editor and General Manager, 
Frozen Food Age 


9:00 AAM.—CONCURRENT REGIONAL DISCUSSION 

MEETINGS, Sponsored by N.W.F.F.D.A. 

Central Region—‘The Merchandising Challenge 
of 1955”—Williford Ballroom 

Eastern Region—‘‘Analysis of Trends in Frozen 
Food Distribution’”—South Ballroom 

Southern Region—“Cooperative Ideas and Areas 
in Promoting Promotions”—Room 2 

Southwestern Region—‘“Fair Trade Practice 
Rules”—Room 4 

Western Region—‘West Coast Problems”—West 
Ballroom 


11:00 AAM.—“HOW TO BE SURE OF PROFITS”—Sponsored 
by N.W.F.F.D.A.—South Ballroom 
Chairman: Sam Vogel, Vice President, N.W.F.- 
F.D.A. 
“Improving Market Information’—A Test of 
Measuring Movement Into Store Cabinets”— 
Dehard B. Johnson, U. S. Department of Ag 
“Making Management’s Job Easier’”—Andrew 
Scarborough, S. D. Leidesdorf & Co. 
12:30 P.M.—‘NO HOST” LUNCHEON FOR WAREHOUSE- 
MEN—Sponsored by N.A.R.W. 
Presiding: M. W. Young, President, N.A.R.W. 
Addresses by: John M. Fox, President, Minute 
Maid Corporation 
Samuel M. Vogel, Vogel’s, Inc. 
2:00 P.M. - 7:00 P.M.—Exposition Open—Exhibition Hall 
2:30 P.M.—Forum: “TODAY’S RESEARCH ON FROZEN 
FOODS—Sponsored by N.A.F.F.P.—Private 
Dining Room 3 
Moderator: E. L. Morin, Head, Research & 
Quality Control Department, Seabrook Farms 
Company 
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NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Joint Meeting — Packers—NAFFP and Wholesalers—NWFFDA 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illionis, March 12-17, 1955 


(All Events At the Conrad Hilton Unless Otherwise Noted) 


Helen L. Hanson, Food Technologist, U.S.D.A. 

L. G. MacDowell, Research Director, Florida 
Citrus Commission 

Donald K. Tressler, Scientific Director, Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces 

J. G. Woodroof, Chairman, Food Processing De- 
partment, Georgia Experiment Station 

C. H. Brokaw, Chief of Quality Control, Minute 
Maid Corporation 

K. G. Dykstra, Manager of Birds Eye Labora- 
tories 

W. J. Hart, Jr., Chief Technologist, John H. 
Dulany & Son, Ine. 

T. W. Utterback, Manager, Research & Quality 
Control Division, Pictsweet Foods, Inc. 


4:30 P.M.—WHAT’S NEW IN FROZEN FOOD MOVIES— 

Waldorf Room 

“Fresh Frosted Meats for the Food Service In- 
dustry”—Armour & Co. 

“High Tide in Newfoundland’—Canadian Na- 
tional Film Board & Fishery Products 

“What Every Grocer Should Know About Frozen 
Foods”—Quick Frozen Foods 

“Time for Shopping”—Marathon Corporation 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15 


9:00 A.LM.—OPERATIONS UNLIMITED—Sponsored by 

N.W.F.F.D.A.—Waldorf Ballroom 
(A symposium to look at present and unlimited 
future methods-and techniques. This discus- 
sion is designed to enable you to evaluate and 
improve your management and _ operation 
methods. ) 

Co-Moderator: Henry Kegley, Teneva Frozen 
Foods 


9:00 A.M.—Introduction: “Internal Eternity” (or “How to 
Live at Peace with Your Business”) 

“What Motivates Consumers?”—Don Armstrong, 
Market Research Manager, McCann Erickson 
“Modernizing a Small Distributorship? Practical 
and Profitable.’—Milton Brunk, Frederick 

Produce Co. 

“Streamlining Operations in a Side-Winder 
Plant”—Al Pfleeger, Frontier Frozen Foods 
Co-Moderator: Jim Mixon, Mixon, Inc.—Squeez- 
ing that Last Ounce of Efficiency from Plants 

and Personnel” 

“Specialized or Integrated Distribution? Which 
and When?”—Sam Regenstrief, Musante, Ber- 
man & Steinberg 

“Tapping the Home Freezer Market—Means, 
Methods, Problems & Profits’”—Jack Karmen, 
Maine Frozen Foods (and Maine Food Plan) 

“Automation in the Office—All But Thought 
Control”—C. E. Rodemann, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 

“Automation in the Plant—Unbelievable Oppor- 
tunities Ahead for Cost Reduction”—James 
Sebastian, President, Rapids Standard Co, 


9:00 A.M.—‘‘An Up-To-Date Picture of Uses of Cold Pack 
Fruits & Berries’—N.A.F.F.P.—South Ball- 
room 

Moderator: John Mock, Evanston, Illinois 
(A panel discussion to furnish a detailed pic- 
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ture of present markets for cold pack fruits 
and berries.) 

“Present Distribution of Cold Pack Fruits & 
Berries to Bulk Users’—H. Wayne Bitting, 
Agricultural Economist, U.S.D.A. 

“The Preserver Looks at Cold Pack Fruits & 
Berries” — Arthur W. Woelfle, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Bedford Products, Inc. 

“The Bakers’ Reaction to Cold Pack Fruits & 
Berries’”—Ear] Johnson, Plant Manager, Wag- 
ner Baking Corporation 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon for Prepared Frozen Food Packers and 
Their Guests—Blackstone Hotel 
Sponsored by National Prepared Frozen Food 
Packers Assn, 


2:00 P.M. - 9:00 P.M.—Exposition Open—Exhibition Hall 


2:30 P.M.—FORUM ON FROZEN FOOD TRANSPORTA- 

TION PROBLEMS—Sponsored by N.A.F.F.P. 
—West Ballroom 

Moderator: A. E. Stevens, Vice President, Minute 
Maid Corporation 

Industry Representatives: T. C. Borden, Traffic 
Manager, Exchange Lemon Products; D. E. 
Carroll, Vice President, Western Frozen 
Foods; B. M. Angell, Vice President, Stokely- 


Moderator: John Mock, Evanston, Illinois 

“Good Frying Practices for Frozen Fried Foods” 
—C. G. Robertson, Bakers Research Division, 
Proctor and Gamble Company 

“Quality Breading Practices’”—John H. Meletio, 
President, Meletio Seafood Company 

“The Key to Better Pies and Baked Products”— 
Gerald A. Fitzgerald, Frozen Food Consultant 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16 


9:00 AMM.—KEEPING FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY MOV- 


ING FORWARD—Sponsored by N.A.F.F.P. 
Moderator: John Mock, Evanston, Illinois 
“Problems Involved in Temperature and State 

Legislation”—H. J. Humphrey, Research Man- 

ager, Birds Eye Division, General Foods Corp. 
“The Importance of Good Frozen Food Retailing 

Practices”—E. W. Williams, Publisher, Quick 

Frozen Foods Magazine 
“What Frozen Food Nutritional Information 

Means to the Industry”—Carl H. Krieger, Di- 

rector, General Laboratories, Wisconsin 

Alumni Research Foundation 
“The Full Dramatic Story of Frozen Foods Is 

Still To Be Told”—John Willem, Vice Presi- 


dent, J. Walter Thompson 


Rail Carrier Representatives: Otto Kopp, Gen- 9:00 A.LM.—THE RESTAURANT—A GOLDEN OPPORTUN- 
eral Freight Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific ITY—Panel Discussion Sponsored by N.W.F.- 
Railway; John C. Rill, President, Fruit Grow- F.D.A. in cooperation with The National 
ers Express Restaurant Association and Restaurant Man- 

Motor Carrier Representatives: Milton Ratner, agement—Boulevard Room 
Emery Transportation Company; Cyrus B. Chairman: Leo Nejelski, Executive Vice Presi- 
Weller, President, Frozen Food Express dent, Institutional Food Manufacturers of 


2:30 P.M..-MANUFACTURING QUALITY PREPARED America 
FROZEN FOODS—Sponsored by N.A.F.F.P. 


| 


Van Camp, Ine. 


(Continued on page 49) 


PROVEN PROFIT MAKERS 


for Canners and Freezers 


NCRADUED 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHER 


BEDFORD 
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minute .. . rinses, cleans, re- 
moves splits and skins plus ex- 
cess water in a single operation 
without damage to fruits and 
Available in three 


INVE VESTIGATE 


SCOTT VIBRO LUX separator 
| vibrates up to 1,000 times a ccoTT VINER HYDRAULIC 


ELEVATOR for all foods that 
can be elevated or conveyed in 
water ... hot, cool or refriger- 
ated. Weinman or Fairbanks- 
Morse pumps in 3”, 4”, 5” or 6” 
sizes ; standard or variable speed 
drives. Proven by 15 years of 
canning and freezing duty. 


fully the profit-building production-boosting factors of 
SCOTT machinery. Write or. phone today for complete information on how 
Scott Viner can improve your operation, whether it is large or small. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD — COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


| 
: 
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February Ist Stock Situation-- 
Corn, Peas, Beans and Limas 


Corn canners by February 1, according 
to NCA reports released this week, had 
moved 800,000 cases more than the previ- 
ous season, but it is apparent from the 
figures in the table below that unless the 
rate of shipment during the second six 
months is stepped up considerably over 
the same period a year ago, the carry- 
over promises to set an all time record. 

The detailed table shows of course that 
the relative surplus is in the Midwest and 
that is nothing new. Shows that the East 
is comparatively heavy on white whole 
kernel, mostly shoe-peg, and that this 
area is comparatively short on golden 
cream style. It should be noted that shoe- 
peg was one of the short items last year 
in this section. 

The Midwest is heavy on both whole 
kernel and cream style golden, heavier 
on the whole kernel. Stocks in the Far 
West are not greatly different than a 
year ago. 

The corn table shows that shipments 
have fallen off slightly in the East the 
first six months of this year. The West 
has shipped exactly the same number of 
cases and the increase in shipments is all 
in the Midwest. The figures on shipments 
the second six months of last season are 
shown as a guide to what might be ex- 


pected this year. There are many fac- 
tors favoring heavier shipment this year 
—increased sales and promotion effort, 
an increase in population (2 million), 
higher quality and a more attractive 
price. In planning acreage corn canners 
might bear in mind that with all of those 
factors prevailing the first six months, 
only 800,000 cases more were shipped in 
that period. If that same ratio prevails 
the second six months, there’ll still be a 
carryover of nearly seven million cases. 


Of the 22.9 million cases on hand 
February 1, 18.9 million cases were 
fancy, 2.9 million cases extra standard 
and only 1 million cases standard. 14.7 
million cases were 303’s, 3.8 million cases 
12 oz. vac., 2.4 million cases 8 oz., 1.8 
million cases of 10’s and a small balance 
of miscellaneous. No. 10 cream style is 
especially short in the Midwest, while 
there is more of that in the East than 
there is of No. 10 whole kernel. 


PEAS—Peas are no problem as will be 
seen in the table on that commodity. 
With 4 months remaining in the season, 
canners only have 11.2 million cases on 
hand compared with 14.2 million cases 
last year. Last year during February, 
March, April and May, canners shipped 


10 million cases. At that rate the supply 
will be exhausted for all practical pur- 
poses come next June 1. On February 1, 
1955, New York and Maine held only 
380,888 cases all sweets. The Mid-Atlan- 
tic, 577,026 both sweets and Alaskas, the 
Midwest 7% million cases of both varie- 
ties and the Far West 2.7 million cases. 
Of the total, 8.9 million cases were 
sweets, 2.3 million cases Alaskas. 

By quality February 1 stocks totaled: 
Alaskas, fancy 848,624 cases, extra stand- 
ard 899,715 cases, standard 586,511 cases; 
sweets, 6,066,529 fancy, 2,096,570 extra 
standard and 691,086 standard. There 
were only 264,603 cases of No. 10 Alaskas 
all qualities on February 1, and 860,536 
cases of No. 10 sweets. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED PEAS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
1953-54 1954-55 


Pack = 31,366 27,245 
Total Supply 34,786 31,488 
Stocks, Feb. 1 «+ 14,203 11,189 
Shipments During Jan...............0 2,848 2,702 
Shipments, June 1 to Feb. 1.......... 20,5838 20,299 


SNAP BEANS — It’s no secret that 
snap beans are in extremely heavy sup- 
ply. The details of this supply are shown 
in the table below. It should be noted 
that for all practical purposes, the sur- 
plus is in green beans, in all areas except 
the South which holds only slightly more 
than last year. Surplus in the Middle- 
Atlantic is not as burdensome as in the 
Far West, Midwest or the Northeast. 
Also, it should be noted that the surplus 


of French style and standard cut is com- 
FEBRUARY 1 CANNERS STOCKS—CANNED CORN paratively light as compared with last 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Source: National Canners Association year. 


The Midwest holds the bulk of the 


East Midwest West Total 
White, 38 2,235. 2,188 Northeast, which is the most importan 
White, W.K. 152 519 243 395 «1,042 producing area of this variety, actually 
CBORD, HOB, scsesciccsoreeiconss 1,745 1,313 5,054 5,612 1,575 1,752 8,373 8,677 holds less than last year. 
Golden, W.K. ... 1,109 6,988 8,409 1,887 1,462 9,330 10,980 
Total, 1,336 7,251 7,777 1,575 1,752 10,608 10,865 
Total, W.K. ...... 1,628 7,231 8,932 1,887 1,462 9,725 12,022 SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
2,964 14,482 16,709 2,962 3,214 20,383 22,887 GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Shipments 8/1 to 2/1... 2,695 2,819 18,510 14,677 2,023 2,028 18,229 19,019 
Shipments 2/1 to 8/1... 2,141 ° 11,106 ? 1,942 ? 15,188 (Actual Cases) 
Total Carryover, Aug.1 749 3,376 1,020 5,145 2 
Carryover at Last Years Carryover, 331,859 2,269,419 
Rate of Shipment Pack 23,896,816 28,773,327 
3/1 Price W.K. Fey. 7,799,826 13,576,917 
Shipments, July 1 to: Feb. 1.. 16,428,849 17,465,829 
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On February 1, 1955, there were 7.9 
million cases of No. 303 green beans, 1.5 
million cases of 303 wax, 2.3 million 
cases of No. 10 green beans, and 223,000 
cases of No. 10 wax, .9 million cases of 
8 oz. green beans and .3 million cases of 
8 oz. wax, the balance in miscellaneous 
sizes. 


Shipments of both varieties have 
totaled approximately a million cases 


FEBRUARY 1 STOCKS SNAP BEANS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


+1955 
Green 

Midwest _.......... 865 1,920 
1,883 1,970 
Total French Style.......cccccceccocssecscee 875 946 


Total Fancy Cut..... 
Total Ex-Std. Cut... 
Total Std. Cut.. 


1,839 4,785 
1,535 2,515 
1,629 2,018 


TORRE 6,269 11,569 
Wax 

130 164 
Midwest ...... 416 830 
80 154 
South 
Total French 4 5 


Total Fancy Cut.... 1,006 1,366 


Total Ex-Std. Cut.. - 374 391 
Total Std. Cut..... = 96 113 


more than last year for the first 7 
months. Shipments for the 5 month 
period, February 1 to July 1, last season, 
totaled but 5% million cases. Shipments 
at that rate this season would leave a 
carryover of 8 million cases. If ship- 
ments during the next 5 months continue 
at the same rate as the first 7 months 
of this season, the carryover would total 
abou 7.3 million cases on July 1. 


LIMA BEANS—Unlike the other com- 
modities, lima beans have not moved out 
to date as well as last year, leaving 
stocks considerably above last years 
levels. Greens and fordhooks, as will be 
seen by the table below, are the varieties 
in especially heavy supply while green 
and white are actually below last years 
level. During the second 6 months of last 
season, lima bean canners shipped 1.2 
million cases. If they reach that level 
this year, there’ll be a carryover of 1.4 
million cases. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1953-54 1954-55 


Shipments, Aug. 1 to Feb. 1... 


1,669 2,583 
1,936 1,828 


HOT-WATER 
TOMATO 
SCALDER 


—YOUR BEST 
SCALDER BUY! 


to comfort of peelers . . . provides 
greater efficiency. 


water, eliminating loss of many 
cases product when filling or closing 
machine is down. 


@ Saves maintenance time—conveyor 
lifts easily for thorough cleaning 
and painting. 


227-235 East South St. 


LANGSENKAMP’S 


HOW IT SAVES HOW IT PAYS 
@ Saves 80% of steam ger yoy @ Increases volume of pack ... one 
this tor ina to two more No. 2 cans per hamper. 
year. 
@ Eliminates 1/3 water storage! © Maintains highest possible quality. 
@ Provides uniform scalding. 
door. 
@ Less undesirable steam . . . adds @ Retains all pectin in tomatoes—rich- 


er color, higher quality. 
@ Conveyor readily lifts from hot @ Contributes to sanitation . . . cor- 
ners rounded . . . no accumulation 


of seeds or foreign particles. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


54-55 LIMA BEAN STOCKS & 
SHIPMENTS BY AREA 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Total 
Supply Total Ship- 
1954 Stocks ments 
Pack & Feb. Aug. 1- 
Carryover 1, 1955 Feb. 1 
Md. and Del......... 1,218 785 433 
Other East .......... 695 409 286 
Midwest & West.. 2,498 1,389 1,109 
4,411 2,583 1,828 


FEBRUARY 1 LIMA BEAN STOCKS 
BY VARIETY 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1954 1955 
MARYLAND AND DELAWARE 
Fordhooks 8 6 
455 785 
EASTERN STATES 
Green 455 258 
Green & White 148 141 
MIDWESTERN & WESTERN STATES 
Green & White. - 174 79 
Fordhooks 52 121 
| 873 1,389 
Total Green ; 1,183 2,062 
415 382 
1 2 
70 137 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Liberalizing Inventories Moderately 
—tTri-State Tomatoes Firm—Moderate In- 


quiry For Corn — Peas Continue To 


Strengthen—Beans Routine—Steady Under- 

tone To Citrus—Clean Up Lots Of Fruits 

Getting Attention—Applesauce Unsettled— 

Some Shading Of Cherries—Salmon Volume 

Above Expectations—Sardines Dull—Tuna 
Buying Light. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Day-to-day re- 
placement buying was the order of the 
day in canned foods trading here this 
week. Distributors are getting a good 
Lenten call for canned fish, and addi- 
tional replacement buying will be re- 
quired to top off inventories again when 
the warmer months arrive. Distributors 
were also paying a little more attention 
to canned citrus juices, and California 
canner offerings of unsold holdings were 
also coming in for some study. 


THE OUTLOOK — Chains and whole- 
salers are liberalizing inventories mod- 
erately, and are showing more vigilance 
against out-of-stocks as the competitive 
pace quickens. There is no inclination to 
go out on a limb, however, and specula- 
tive profits from inventories are farthest 
from the minds of most canned foods 
buyers, who are endeavoring to gear 
their purchasing operations to a steady 
fill-in basis as the marketing year pro- 
gresses. 


TOMATOES—A firm market is in evi- 
dence in the tri-states area, and canners 
increasingly are working off holdings of 
both shelf sizes and 10s to the point 
where many will be down to bare floors 
long before 1955 canning operations 
start. Standard 303s generally command 
a minimum of $1.30, which is on a parity 
with current quotations from California. 
Standard 10s in the East are firm at 
$7.50, with California offerings reported 
at $7.25. 


CORN—Moderate inquiry is reported 
in corn, with most distributors working 
into current inventories before bringing 
in replacements. Canners in the Tri- 
States are holding fancy golden whole 
kernel at $1.35 and upwards on 303s, 
which is considerably over the Midwest 
basis. Standard creamstyle 303s list 
around $1.00 in the east, with the same 
figure quoted by Midwest packers. 


PEAS—With carryover holdings dwind- 
ling steadily, more buyer interest has de- 
veloped in peas, and the market con- 
tinues to strengthen. Standard 303s in 
the Tri-States are generally steady at 
$1.25 and upwards, with the market in 
the Midwest holding at $1.30. 
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BEANS—Routine inquiry is reported, 
and the market is still somewhat unset- 
tled. From the Tri-States, offerings of 
standard cut 303s are reported at a range 
of $1.00 to $1.05, with extra standards 
ranging $1.15 and upwards and fancy 
holding about $1.60. 


CITRUS—A steady undertone ruled in 
Florida citrus during the week, and a 
better inquiry was developing. For promt 
shipment, canners are holding orange 
juice all the way from $1.05 to $1.12% 
for 2s, with 46-ounce ranging $2.25 and 
upwards. Grapefruit juice 2s were offered 
at 87% to 90 cents, with 46-ounce at 
$1.85-$1.90, while blended juice was 
quoted at 97% cents and upwards on 2s 
and $2.10 to $2.20 for 46-ounce. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Canner 
“clean-up lots” are attracting a little at- 
tention where distributors can use small 
blocks to round out assortment. Offer- 
ings from the coast this week included 
Royal Anne cherries at $4.10 for stand- 
ard 2%s in light syrup, with fancy 303s 
at $3.00. On unpeeled ’cots, choice 2%s 
in heavy syrup were offered in a small 
way at $3.20, with 303s at $2.05. Some 
standard 303s were quoted down to 
$1.77%. Fancy Bartlett pears, 244s, were 
offering at $3.75 to $3.85, with choice in 
heavy syrup at $3.40. Choice 10s were 
quoted at $12.50. Choice fruit cocktail, 
2%s in heavy syrup, were quoted at 
$3.25, with fancy at $3.35. Fruits-for- 
salad offerings included fancy 2%s at 
$4.55-$4.65, with fancy 303s in extra 
heavy syrup at $2.90. These quotations, 
all f.o.b. canneries, were for fruit for 
shipment on or before March 7, the date 
of the warehouse tax in California. 


APPLESAUCE—With the market still 
in unsettled position, buyers are shop- 
ping carefully before making replace- 
ments. Canners in the east are generally 
holding fancy 303s at $1.40, but buyers 
are looking for $1.35 offerings. On 10s, 
the market is quoted at about $8, with 
business reported to be passing at 25 to 
50 cents under this level in some in- 
stances. 


CHERRIES — Despite the temporary 
shot-in-the-arm which the national cherry 
week promotion provided, the market has 
still not emerged fully from its doldrums. 
Midwest canners are quoting 303s all the 
way from $2.25 to $2.40, with buyers bid- 
ding $2.15-$2.20. On 2s, the market is 
quoted around $2.60-$2.65, with 10s held 
at $13.75, but reportedly coming in for 
shading. 


SALMON—Retail movement sal- 
mon, with the advent of the Lenten sea- 
son, has picked up, and volume is run- 
ning somewhat better than many dis- 
tributors had looked for. In the light of 
current high consumer income, the price 
handicap which some distributors had 
feared is obviously not as great as had 
been anticipated. West Coast sellers are 
offering fancy reds for prompt shipment 
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at $27 to $28 per case for talls and 
$16.00-$16.50 for halves. Buyers are look- 
ing for pinks, but the market is well 
cleared. 


SARDINES—The trade is apparently 
well covered on immediate needs, and the 
market was a dull affair this week for 
both Maine and California canners, with 
prices holding unchanged. 


TUNA—Buying of tuna for coast ship- 
ment was rather light this week, and dis- 
tributors were reported well covered on 
prompt and nearby requirements. There 
were no price changes reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Not Too Much Trading At Convention— 
Some Corn Items In Better Shape—Toma- 
toes & Products Advance During Convention 
—Beans Largely Unchanged—Beets In Far 
Better Shape Than Last Year—Promotions 
Help Kraut—Citrus Higher—Some Shading 
In Some Northwest Fruits—Taking Tax 
Discounts On California Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 4, 1955 


THE SITUATION —The big city of 
Chicago is just now getting back on its 
feet after the recent food conventions 
and all of their ramifications. A tired 
group of canners, brokers and others con- 
nected with allied groups have left and 
things are back to a more normal basis. 


There didn’t appear to be much accom- 
plished in the way of transacting busi- 
ness but a great deal of effort was made 
to find and buy tomato products of all 
kinds. Catsup, puree and paste were all 
on the wanted list and prices were higher 
at the end of the convention than they 
were when it started. The trade have 
learned that these items are short and 
no fooling. It’s also quite obvious that 
certain grades and sieve sizes of peas are 
very tight and standards are fast reach- 
ing a point where there just won’t be any 
before long. Buyers here are looking for 
spinach in No. 10 tins and not finding 
what they need which should start the 
new pack rolling in fine shape when it’s 
ready. Certain sizes and varities of beets 
and carrots are difficult to locate and the 
same thing could be said about lower 
grades of wax beans. In the fruit line, 
Cling peaches and apricots are closely 
sold with very little in the way of offer- 
ings reaching here. However, Coast can- 
ners are making a strong effort to move 
all available unshipped stocks out of 
their warehouses before tax day this 
month. In this respect, special discounts 
on cocktail expire March the 7th and 
shipments will be heavy before that date. 
All in all, despite a few weak sisters, the 
entire canned foods market appears to 
be shaping up very well and canners 
should come into the new pack in fairly 
good shape. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CORN—This, of course, has been one 
of the real soft spots for a long-time and 
improvement has been slight since the 
bottom was apparently reached recently. 
Standard corn is not nearly as plentiful 
as it was some time ago and there are 
indications the current price of $1.00 for 
303s could move up in the near future. 
Lower grades in tens are also in much 
better position than they were, in fact, 
it’s difficult to locate standard grade in 
anything but small clean up lots. The 
price on fancy whole kernel in tens has 
gone up to $8.00 as far as many Wiscon- 
sin canners are concerned as supplies are 
less now than they were this time last 
year. The surplus appears to be mainly 
in fancy 303s and prices are still kick- 
ing around at $1.15 to $1.20. 


TOMATOES — Standard tomatoes are 
now firm from Midwestern sources at 
$1.40 for 303s and there are not too many 
around. A few lots have been offered and 
sold here out of Florida at less money 
but the amounts available are very 
limited. Tomatoes of any grade in No. 2 
cans cannot be found in the hands of 
local canners and extra standards in 303s 
are listed at $1.50 to $1.60 while tens are 
firm at $8.75. A few 2\%s are still listed 
at $2.50 but these are just about gone. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—AIl of the cat- 
sup left in the hands of local canners 


could have been sold here during the con- 
vention in about fifteen minutes if can- 
ners had been willing sellers. Extra 
standard grade in the 14 oz. size went 
from $1.60 to $1.70 and even then can- 
ners were reluctant sellers but actually 
it won’t make much difference as catsup 
will be completely sold up shortly and 
that includes tens as well as other sizes. 
Tomato puree and paste, particularly in 
tens, were in heavy demand but little or 
nothing was sold simply because just 
about that much is still left unsold. 
Fancy juice is firm at $2.35 to $2.40 with 
twos at $1.20 to $1.25 and it looks like 
any price changes will be up before they 
are down. 


BEANS—Not much change insofar as 
beans are concerned with the exception 
of wax as it’s quite obvious standard and 
extra standard wax beans are getting 
tight. Green beans of all grades are still 
offered from all producing areas of the 
country and prices vary considerably. 
Standard cuts are offered at $.95 to $1.00 
for 303s and $1.15 to $1.20 for extra 
standards. Fancy three sieve cuts are 
generally listed at $1.45 for 303s and 
$7.75 for tens. Sales on standards in 3038s 
have been good as distributors have been 
featuring these at 10c which the house- 
wife apparently recognizes as a bargain. 


BEETS—Buyers here are finding some 
of the more popular sizes of whole beets 


have cleaned up and are not readily 
available. Fancy sliced are also some 
what on the short side and prices are 
strong at $6.00 for tens and $1.20 for 
303s from Wisconsin points. Salad sliced 
are bringing $4.50 and $1.00 while fancy 
diced are listed at $5.00 and $1.00. Beets 
are in much better shape now than they 
were this time last year. 


KRAUT—Recent promotions on kraut 
have stimulated the movement and sales 
here have been on the upgrade. Also 
some of the weak sellers are either more 
closely sold up or have stronger ideas as 
distress selling is not so apparant. Fancy 
kraut offered by the more important fac- 
tors is selling readily at $.92% for 303s, 
$1.25 for 2%s and $4.20 for tens. 


CITRUS — Most citrus canners have 
now come back into the market on orange 
juice but at prices which are considerably 
higher. The market is now generally at 
$1.12% for 2s and $2.40 for 46 oz. while 
blended is listed a $1.02% and $2.15 with 
grapefruit juice at $.87% and $1.85. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Sales on ber- 
ries and cherries out of this area have 
been lagging slightly and there has been 
evidence of price shading on one or two 
items. However, pears are holding up 
very well and canners are having no diffi- 
culty getting current prices of $2.20 for 
choice 303s, $3.50 for 2%s and $12.65 


1955 NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 


PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 45) 


John Ruffley, National Restaurant Association 

Don Clark, Restaurant Consultant & Operator 

H. Wayne Bitting, Agricultural Economist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 

William Millner, General Manager, Langford- 


Millner Restaurants 


Ted C. Waterman, Institutional Sales Manager, 
Stokely’s Honor Brand Frozen Foods 


10:45 AAMM.—EAVESDROPPING ON THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETING—Sponsored by N.W.F.- 
F.D.A.—Boulevard Room 
(A panel of top men in the food industry focus 
their wide experience and their broad perspec- 
tives on weighty factors affecting the whole 
future of frozen foods while “You Are There.’’) 

F. M. Bundy, President, Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
Leo E. Croy, Executive Vice President, Mara- 


thon Corporation 


John M. Fox, President, Minute Maid 
H. F. Krimendahl, President, Stokely-Van Camp, bs 
W. B. Murphy, President, Campbell Soup Co. 

Walter S. Shafer, Vice President, Armour & 


Company 


Russell's Case Packers are the most simple and rugged 
machines available. 


CASE 
PACKER 


Model R1 


A full case with a single stroke. 


Improve your labeling with these high speed case 
packers, labeling interruptions are held to a minimum. 
Fast Change-over. Only a few seconds are required 
to change from one size can to another, within range 
of machine. Write for Prices and Circular. 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 
LAKELAND - Box 462 - FLORIDA 


Vernon Stouffer, President, Stouffer Corp. 
W. Clarke Swanson, President, C. A. Swanson 
12:30 P.M.—Membership Luncheon and Annual Meeting— 
N.A.F.F.P. (For Members Only) 
2:00 P.M. - 6:00 P.M.—Exposition Open—Exhibition Hall 
7:00 P.M.—Grand Banquet—Grand Ballroom 
THURSDAY, MARCH 17 
9:00 A.M. - 6:00 P.M.—Open House Day at Distributors’ and 
Packers’ Plants—Chicago Area 
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MARKET NEWS 


for tens. The market on prune plums 
has been a little shaky on some sizes 
and counts although generally prices are 
holding at $2.10 for choice 2%s and $7.00 
for tens. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Chicago buy- 
ers have ordered on the heavy side on 
cocktail in their efforts to take advan- 
tage of current discounts on this item 
which expire on the 7th of the month. 
Many of them are also in the market for 
Cling peaches but finding the kind and 
quantity they need is not an easy task. 
Independent canners are very well sold 
up and offerings are mostly of the small 
seattered variety. Apricots would fall 
into the same classification and many in- 
quiries for fancy cots are going unan- 
swered. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales & Shipping Continue Steady—January 
Best Single Month For Ripe Olives—Steady 
Demand For Tomatoes—Spinach Openings 
Eagerly Awaited—Pears, Elberta Peaches & 
Cocktail In Relatively Large Supply—Carrots 
Steady — Sardine Pack Figure — Mackerel 
Price Set—Pink Salmon Price Hiked. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 4, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Both sales and 
shippinug of California canned products 
continue quite steady, with prices on 
most lines remaining as in recent weeks. 
Some changes are under consideration 
for early March but nothing of a drastic 
nature is expected on either the up or 
down side. Opening prices on new pack 
spinach are expected shortly, with 
asparagus next in line. Cool weather has 
delayed the growth of both of these field 
crops and opening dates are still quite 
uncertain. Growers are displaying an in- 
tention of increasing their acreage of 
tomatoes this year, but warnings come 
from crop experts for them to make con- 
tracts with processors before planting. 


OLIVES—Canned ripe olives are com- 
ing in for more and more attention, with 
January shipments passing the 200,000 
case mark, to make it the best single 
month ever had by the industry. And 
the season so far is showing gains over 
the sales and deliveries of any season in 
the past. Some canners have already had 
to make withdrawals on colossal and 
super-colossal’' and some are reporting 
that their stocks of mammoth are al- 
ready quite low. A few canners have 
made some slight increases in prices and 
others ave considering a similar move. 
Much of the increased business is credited 
to the consistent advertising campaign 
being conducted under the auspices of 
the Olive Advisory Board. A large part 
of the pack is still consumed on the West 
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Coast, but sales in other parts of the 
country are gaining steadily. This sea- 
son’s pack will be close to 2,000,000 cases, 
according to late estimates. 


TOMATOES — There is a steady de- 
mand for canned tomatoes with most 
sales of No. 303 fancy at $1.60, and even 
more. Little fancy in No. 2 sells for less 
than $2.00, with No. 2%s moving at $2.50 
and No. 10 at $9.75. Some canners are 
sold up on the latter item. Standard No. 
303s move at $1.30, No. 2s at $1.45-$1.50 
and No. 2% at $1.90 to $2.00. Stocks of 
both tomato paste and tomato puree in 
No. 10s are quite light and confined to 
comparatively few holders. 


SPINACH—Opening prices on canned 
spinach are being eagerly awaited, with 
last year’s pack and carryover in light 
supply. Some advertised brands are being 
doled out in an effort to make distribu- 
tion as wide as possible. Opening prices 
promise to be higher than named last 
year and more in keeping with spot quo- 
tations. Fancy No. 2% now sell at $1.60, 
with No. 10 at $4.50-$4.60, with more at 
the higher figure. 


FRUITS — Pears, which are still in 
ample supply, are moving well, with open- 
ing prices generally quite well main- 
tained. Here and there a little shading 
is reported on a few items of both Cali- 
fornia and Northwest pack, but in gen- 
eral lists are being well maintained. 
Elberta peaches are in about the same 
position, with stocks a little larger than 
desired. Fruit cocktail is another item 
that is in rather large supply, the pack 
having been larger than anticipated. 


CARROTS — Carrots are moving out 
quite well, with no unwieldy stocks in 
any Pacific Coast area, and with prices 
steady. Whole carrots are now in good 
supply, following a period when they 
were not readily available. The fall pack 
was stepped up and stocks are now quite 
well balanced. Coast packs vary quite 
widely in keeping with the fresh mar- 
kets. Carrots are shipped to the produce 
markets when prices are relatively high, 
and canning takes over when prices drop. 
This is especially true in California. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
canning season came to an end with the 
passing of January and the State Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game now reports a 
pack of 1,391,931 cases reduced to 1 lb. 
48s equivalents. All but 211,402 cases 
were packed in the southern California 
district. The pack was much larger than 
in recent years, but far below those in 
the heyday of the sardine, where more 
than 5,000,000 cases were packed in a 
season. Consumption has dropped off to 
a marked degree and prices are lower 
than in the years of scarcity. Most sales 
of 1 lb. ovals in tomato sauce are made 
in the range of $7.00 to $7.50, with No. 
1 tall in brine quoted generally at $5.00 
to $5.50, and 5 oz. tall in tomato sauce, 
in cases of 100, at $6.25 to $6.50. 
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MACKEREL — Mackerel of California 
pack has increased in popularity in re- 
cent years and some splendid catches 
have been made in recent months. For a 
time, fishermen brought in fish without a 
set price for the fish, but effective Febru- 
ary 11 the price for 1955 catches settled 
on $45.00 a ton for Pacific mackerel and 
$42.50 a ton for jack mackerel, the prices 
being ex-vessel. Prices for the canned 
product are $7.25-$7.50 for No. 1 tall 
Pacific mackerel and $6.25-$6.75 for jack 
mackerel. 


SALMON — Pink salmon is in very 
light supply and prices have moved up to 
$24.00-$25.00 a case for No. 1 talls and 
to $15.00-$16.00 for halves Chum salmon 
of Alaska pack is generally quoted at 
$16.00 for No. 1 talls. Sockeye salmon 
makes up a very considerable part of 
the Puget Sound pack of last season, 
with most of this confined to halves 
priced at $17.00. 


TOMATO CANNING RESEARCH 


Tomato canning research will be car- 
ried on this year by the University of 
California, it has been announced by Dr. 
H. R. Wellman, vice-president of agri- 
cultural sciences. At the annual meet- 
ing of the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration held last November a resolution 
was passed requesting an appropriation 
of $10,000 for personnel and material 
for operation of the tomato canning pilot 
plant at Davis. The budget approved by 
the University regents for the Food 
Technology Department is sufficient to 
carry on the work this year if the toma- 
toes and cans are donated, as in the past. 
It is believed there will be little difficulty 
in getting these donations. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., 
whose fiscal year ended last November 
30, reports net earnings for the year of 
$1,601,394, as compared with $848,369 
for the previous fiscal year. Earnings 
were equivalent to $2.38 per share, 
against $1.12 a share in 1953. Net sales 
were $66,737,169, the largest in the his- 
tory of the firm. 


Thirty-five engineers and machine de- 
signers from the San Francisco plant of 
the American Can Company recently 
toured the plant and offices of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Special attention 
was paid to the operation of the high- 
speed presses. 


Freedoms Foundation, an organization 
that since 1949 has conducted a program 
to spread the story of American liberties, 
has awarded the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Calif., an Honor 
Medal for its employee publication, Del 
Monte Shield. An individual award also 
went to Harold Yost, an employee. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS, 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02.........0.. 1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., & 02. -90-.95 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.05 


New York 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.5 

3 sv. 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 


8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.47% 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 

No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 

1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.55 

13.50-13.75 

No. 10 12.25-12.50 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 
No. 10 


1.45-1.55 
7.75-8.25 


1.35-1.45 
7.00-8.00 


Std. Cut, No. 9501.00 
No. 10 §.25-5.75 
Wax, Cut, 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 ‘i 9.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 308.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303............1.80-1.9214 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 303...........:000 1.60 
No. 10 : 9.50 
TRiI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey.. Sliced No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
Wiseexvain 
-75-.80 
1.1714-1.20 
6.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1,25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. le 5.25 
CAPRIS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
95-1.10 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 


CORN— 
MAnyLnN 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 02... .90-.95 


1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 308 ...... etieuediaied 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 


C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303...... -1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.00 
NO. BUS 1,00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
MipWwest 
Fey. W. K. Gold No. 303..1.15-1.22% 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 308....1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std... NO. BOB 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 


Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... .90-.95 


No. 303 1.32% 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. -25-1.421% 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., NO. 10, 8 SV 9.50 
4 sv 8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 oz.. 285-.90 
.1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
“Mipwest ALASKAS 
2.40-2.50 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. .05-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 oz. ....1.00-1.12%4 
1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. -90-.921% 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303.............. 1.20-1.25 
MIpWEST SWEETS 
1.071%4-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 303............ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ......1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 02.......+0 90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
7.25-7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
(nom.) 1.40 
(mom.) 5.15 
SAUERKRAUT 
-9216-.95 


Midwest, No. 303... 


2 1's 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 

Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 2%... 1.65 

Ozark, Fey., No. 2%.... 

No. 10 4.50-4.60 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
Std, No. --95=1.00 
oad 10 7.50-8.00 
10 8.00-8.25 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
8.50-8.75 
No. 
8.75 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 Nom. 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.60-1.65 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 303 1.25 
Fia., Std., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif. Fey., 14 OB 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 
No. 10 12.00 
Ex. Std.. 14 02. (mom. ) 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).. 11.75 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 


No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Bast, NO. 1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
APRICOTS 
1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........2.25-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.50-13.75 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 o2.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
No. 10 Fey. 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.45-3.50 
No. 10 12.80-13.25 
Chodee, NO. 806 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.35-3.45 
12.25-12.50 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.821%4 
2.85-2.90 
..10.25-10.60 
Choice, No. 303 .... 
2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
2.45-2.4714 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2¥........ccccccseceee 3.35 - 
12.00 
PEARS 
Calif. Fey.. Nes 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
11.50-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%4, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
9714-1.02% 
46 oz 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
1.05-1.12% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 4.90-5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2..............0. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.50 
& Ne Binns 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
Cali, ew 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.57% 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
\LMON—PEx ¢ \s1 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 28.00-29.50 
16.00-17.00 
P. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 15.50-16.50 
9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PErR 
Maine, % Oil Keyless.................. 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Per CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.00-16.25 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-13.00 

Std., Light Meat 11.00 

Grated 8.25 
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Size 6x9 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures ... 
All the newest and latest products... . 
Fruits * Vegetables Meats Milk 
Soups Preserves Pickles Condiments 
Juice Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
... or direct. Price $10 postpaid. 
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